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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


ENGINES. 


Yes, we build a few We have. in connection with our 





arge bee-plant, a first-class, well-equipped machine-shop, 
in whieh we build all kinds of bee-hive: nin chinery, saw-man- 
drels suw-tables, dovetailing-machines fouodation-mills, 
extractor-geaurings, ete. and, whe. our m hive nothing 
else to do, engines. These are upright i ' Jand econo 
mize floor space. They are built oder the soccial supervi- 
sion of an expert machinist of many years’ experience. The 
rods are allof finished steel. The eross loads and slides are 
of the substantial locomotive styl The evlinders are 
lagewed with Russia iron, and are brass-bound. The boxes 
babbitted, and can be easily taken up for wear. The 
provided with xpaunsion - rings. The 
e like a doll The governor is a Waters 
reliable. » have three of these engines 
works. One hi been running two vears, 
results Making them, as we do, during out 
immeasurably superic the ordinary 
onsidering® the 
-horse-power 
to attach tou 
. F100; 7% | »., SIZ; p., $150. These 
ough Wwe ills < he il discount fo 
Throne rir i , ergihe, VOU Cant 
» providing the 
om 

IPkKMAnship we in not comy 


<cornae t! heap ¢ vines on the murke 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


In 12 Colors, at $2.00 per 1000. 


~EANSSSLAIN, A. ML, LL. 2.. The 12 colors are all on each label Nhey are ob 


2 ALBA LITHOGRAPH LABELS 
= DRAWAGE. ; 


7, ATP Asem OT AT wo6€«ts 
+ 


ong in shape, measuring 2igx2 They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw tor glass tumblers, 
pails,and smail packages of honey. We will mail 
Asammple, inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 
application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5cts. for lO; 25ers. for 100; $1.0 


Mw: RLS for 100, A. 1. Root Medina.oO., 


A./. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. as abel for Only 75 
Autematic Reversing Cis. Per Thousand. 


a YW mw iw x TRACTOR. Ji think of > coun furnish you: very neat 
four-cols by I une and uddress, with 
. tose omb" or *extraeted 

"OU 79 Cts per thou 
‘ 5 stpaid. The 
just right to go round 
to adorn 

for our specia 
f this and many other 


1a Section, o 


send 


1. ROOD, Medina. O. 


si for Beeswax! 


ish, or 26c in trade for any 
f - ivernge beeswax, delivered 
2 stution. The sn . i be sold to those 
) purchuse, at 29¢ per lb., or 35e tor best 


1 put your name on the bix, and notify 
us by lof amount sent, |] can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by ey exs 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 
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PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES, 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-boue in surplus Honey. 
— Being the cleanest is usually worked 
Wee. the quickest of any Foundation made. 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sule Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook. Montgomery Co . 
Please mention this paper. 


itfa 
u.:7 


CLOSINC-OUT SALE. 


No. 1 Sections, £2.50 per M. Full colonies of 
bees in 8-frame L. hives, #4.00 per colony. 
Send for reduced list. 


W.D.SopER Jackson, Mich 20tfd 


’ . 

Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 
Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 

CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘*We 

cut with one of your Combined 

Machines last winter 

hives with 7-inch  - 100 honey- 

racks, 500 broad raumes, 2,000 


other work. This winter ‘we 
. have doubled the amount of bee- 


hives, etc., to make, and we ex- | 


ect to do it all with this saw. 


t will do all you say it will.” | 
Address W. F. & 


Catalogue and Price List free. 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- | 


Power Machinery may be sent to me. A. I. Root. 
23tfd 


50 chaff | 


/75¢. 


honey-boxes, and a great deal of | 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


~~~Muth’s~~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &ec., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold~Blast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, o. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


| BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 


for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 
l4ttdb New London, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 
75¢. 


" : 
Golden Queens by Return Mail. 
For beauty and business. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. This is a money-order oftice. 

J 


B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 


' itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 





gene Aweems of Se KEEPERS SUPPLIES. 


OR = 


Kine ojaas LEAHY MFG. CO. Hicainsvitte Mo. 





Galvanized-Wire Poultry-Netting and Fencing. 
The Best Made at the Lowest Price. 


We handle only the G. & B. brand, which we consider the best made, as it is made of wire fully up to 


gauge, and has three-strand twisted-wire selvage, while other makes have only two. 


We have secured a 


carload from the factory, at a special low price, which we are able to sell lower than you can buy it any- 


if any more than if shipped trom either city. 

Rolls 150 ft. long. lroll. 5 rolls. 
2-in. No. 19, 12 inches wide, $100 #4 50 
ms oe 18 aes 15) Bes 
24 ig 2 00 


9 W 
30 2 50 12 WW 


$8 75 
12 60 
17 50 
23 00 


The lot includes over 600 rolls, most of which are 48 inches wide, the usual size used. 
You will do well, therefore to order early. 
than the wholesale quotations to-day on netting not one whit better, if as good. 


last only as long as the stock lasts. 


where else of equal quality, and lower 
than we have ever sold it before, though 
we have been getting more for it the past 
two years than we did in 1890. This car- 
load that we have purchased is all 2-inch 
No. 19 netting, the size generally used for 
poultry. It was made nearly a year ago, 
und has lost some of the bright luster of 
tresh new goods; and it was for this reason 
nlone that we bought it lower and are able 
to sell it cheaper. It is guaranteed equal 
in every respect to fresh new goods of the 
best quality, except in luster, which prac- 
licaily is of no aceount, because the 
brightest netting becomes dull in a few 
weeks after being put up. We have in 
stock all widths from 12 inches up to 60, 
which we can furnish at the following 
prices. Allshipments must be made from 
here. Wecan not ship from New York or 
Chicago at these prices; but as we are able 
to secure through rates to almost all 
points from here, the freight will be little 


%-iach staples fur below, 20c per lb.; 5lbs. or over, 16c per Ib. 
10 rolls. 


10 rolls. 
#26 00 

31 00 
17 50 34 00 
23 00 44 00 


This price will 
The above prices are less 
If you want other sizes, 


5 rolls. 
$13 50 
16 00 


1 roll, 
#2 9) 
3 40 
ss = 48 “ 3 75 
“ “ 60) rr 4% 


Rolls 150 ft. long. 
2-in. No. 19, 36 inches wide, 
‘ res 42 ‘ 


or shipment from New York or Chicago, write for our special 20-page netting catalogue, mailed on appli- 


cation, 


A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Contents of this Number. 


Adulteration of Honey.....805 | Hanlon’s Island ;Quae ns on.806 


Nov. 1. 


| 
| 


Kind Words From Our Customers. 


I can procure no such seeds here as you send out. 
| Melbourne, Australia. L. T. CHAMBERS. 











Alsike and Peavine Clover 809 Hiver, Sprague 7 
Apiarists, Qualities of......799 | Hoffman Frame ce riticised .798 | 
Bees Killing Each Other.. .808 _ Honey to Expositions...... 797 
California for Honey........801 Langstroth’s mistory. 796 | 
Cardinal Flower..... ....800 | Mirages........ 814 | 
Castles in the Air. 18 | Punics Condemned... 817 


Aen 
Corneobs as Absorbents .802 Robbing, When Allowable “ 


Country Gentleman .....806 | Rambler at Clark’s... 3 | 


Farming Doesn’t Pay 812 | Sections, Narrower......... 808 


Feeding, Stacked-up- hive...807 | Tobacco Column.... .. 816 | 








We are getting up a club for the 


Ladies’ Home J ournal 


of Philadelphia, and offer the above prize to the person send- 
ing me the most subscriptions to that paper before Jan. Ist. 
ittsalarge dollar oe, but if you will get up a club of 2 or 
more we will make the — 70 cts. (air After you have 
sent us 5 subscriptions the price will be 65 cts. After you have 
sent 10, 60 cts., and after you have sent us 25 subse riptions we 
will send it full year for 55 cts. Reduced rates on 2000 other 
papers. C atalogue free. Reference A.1. Root. Address 


Cc. M. GOODSPEED, P. M., 
Shamrock, N. Y. 


{ "In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Eastern Supply House. 
We furnish every thing used in the apiary, and 
at bottom prices. Iifustrated circular free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 92 Barclay St., N. Y. 


21-20db Please mention this paper. 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thing 
n the line of bee-supplies constantly ~ hand 
Price list free. Crecory Bros. & So 
1-23d Ottumwa, Ia. Route Side. 

Please mention this paper 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per Ml. Bee-Hives and Fix: 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 
6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 


FOOTE BROS., MEDINA, 0O., offer S.C. W. Leg- 
horns, D. Brahmas, and 8S. P. Hamburg cockerels 
at low pric es. 19-20-21d 


“~~ E MONEY .—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 








‘Wants 0 or Exchange Department. 


a ED. - To exchange Scotch Collie pups for 
any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
15tfdb N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., 





WANTED. To exchange fox-hound pups for 
pointer bird-dog, breech-loading or Winchester 
repeating +. or rifle, or any thing useful in 
apiary. _E. Pryor, Middle River, Iowa. 20-21d 


ws? _ rED.—To exchange bees, typewriter, jewel- 
, for poultry or offers. Dr. CORYA, 
Nebraska, Jennings Co., Ind. 


ANTED.—To exchange a heavy power saw-man- 
W drel for small foundation mill. Also saw-table 
for light power, for Barnes saw. W.C. SIMONS, 

21d Arlington, Wayne Co., Pa. 


I received my queen on the 4th. She commenced 
laying at 12 o’clock to-day, and filled a comb on 
both sides with eggs while I w 7-7 half a mile, ate 
| dinner and walked back. . D. HERRINGTON. 
Plank, Texas, Oct. 10. 


Old reliable GLEANINGsS, Sept. 15, is here, brimful 
of good things as usual. If I had Rambler by the 
| hair I would try and pull hard — to make him 
stop his rambles. Why, one may laugh himself to 
death, and still he keeps on. 
| Floyd, Texas. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


AS PLAIN AS DAYLIGHT. 


I read in your bee-journal that vou could not un- 
derstand why you loved the outdoor world so much, 
or meg so much to watch vegetation grow. Ido 
not think it strange. for are you not a Root? and do 
not your initials spell A. I. R., air? 

East Killingly, Ct. Mrs. C. F. BRAINARD. 


Mr. Root:—You have kindly sent me GLEANINGS 
for many years. Ihave enjoyed the reading of it 
greatly, especially your religious experience, your 
homilies on scripture texts, your manfully contend- 
ing for the truth, your o position to rum, tobacco, 
and all evil. May the Lord encourage you, and 
greatly bless your efforts in his cause and for man. 

I am the first missionary that came from America 
to Japan. I have been here now 33 years, and have 
aoe permitted to see great success in evangelizing 
the Japanese. C. HEPBURN, M. D 

Yokohama, Japan, Sept. 27 


BEE-HIVE STUFF FROM MEDINA. 


The Dovetailed chaff hives came through all O. K., 
every thing in good shape. We set one up, and every 
thing went together in first-class order. The party 
is well pleased with them, and says he will order 
more this fall. All the hives and other goods I 
have ordered from you have been satisfactory in 
every respect, and I will continue to sell your goods. 

The honey crop ip this section was poor, averaging 
about 25 Ibs. per colony, = honey. Bees are in 
good shape for winter. . E, SCHRECKENGOST. 

Kittanning, Pa., Oct. 20. 


Mr. Root:—Until recently I thought 1 might meet 
you and Ernest and Mr. Calvert in this world. I 
now have given up all hopes, but trust we may meet 
in the next. lam 25 years old, and for the last 7 
years have seen nothing but trouble and sickness. 
One blessing I have is good parents. Life is sweet, 
and, generally, hard to give up by one of my age; 
but for God’s rich promises I am ready to try the 
realities of another world. If it is not asking too 
much, please send me a word of consolation. Re- 
member me in your prayers. Oh how I wish you 
all were here! A. I. Root, continue your good re- 
ligious talks in GLEANINGS. I hope you may all 
live long and do as much good in the future as you 
have in the past. Ina J. WHITMORE. 

Longley, O. 


Before T proceed to business I must stop “ by the 
way” a moment. I can’t thank you enough for 
some recent articles in your publication. Now, 
some people call me a queer sort of preacher; and, 
no doubt, judging from the standpoint of 50 years 
ago,l am. I have asort of theory that, for one to 
be a well-balanced man, he must develop his body 
as well as his head. There are few indeed who use 
themselves up by overstudy. It is rather by too 
little exercise. Well, I have a bicycle; and for 
times when I can’t run that, 1] have a miniature 
machine-shop, with a fine foot-power machinist’s 
lathe, to which I have made various attachments. 
I want to say further concerning the cycle, etc. 
that lam 41 years of age; began my ministry quite 
eurly in life, and, in consequence of my schemes for 
exercise, 1do not remember that I ever lost a Sab- 
bath in consequence of sickness. Medicine is an 
entire stranger to my system. A. M. PIPEs. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 8. 
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CITY MARKETS. 


New Yor«K. — Honey.— The demand for comb 
und extracted honey is good, with stock enough 
coming in to meet all demands. Excepting fancy 
grades, which are not very plenteous, we have this 
year, so far, receiv ed as much honey (within about 
200 cases) as last year already. ‘Tis true it has sold 
more readily than me year, owing, we believe, to 
the scarcity of honey in the Western States. 

Fancy 1-lb., 17; fanev 2-lb., 13014; fair, 1-lb., 
12@15: fair, 2-lb.. 11@12; buckwheat, 1-lb., lW@11; 
2-1b.. 9@W. Extracted, clover and basswood, 8@8%; 
buckwheat, 6@6%; Southern, 65@75. Beeswax, 
25Q@27 CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs., 

Oct. 22. 110 Hudson St., New York. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—Comb honey continues to 
arrive freely. Upto date we received 6159 crates. 
Fancy white isin good demand, and firm at 15@17 
for 1-lb. and 12@14 for 2-lbs. The demand for off 
grades, white and buckwheat, is rather limited and 
these grades are slow selling at from 12@14 for 1-'b. 
fair white, and 11@12 for 2-lb. Buckwheat, lU0@11L 
for 1-lb., 9 for 2-ib. Extracted in good demand. We 
quote: White-clover and basswood, 8@8%; Southern 
70@75 per gallon. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 


New York«K.—Honey.—Fancy 
15@16, in good demand; off grades, 
Slow sale. Buckwheat in good 
paper cartons most preferred. Beeswax. — Pure, 

a2, demand good; paraf. wax, 7@8; ceresin wax, 
1B%@ 1b 'THURBER-WHYLAND Co., 

Oct. 20. New York. 


Oct. 25 


1-lb. sections, clover, 
white, 12@14. 


BUFFALO.—Honey.—The honey market continues 
unchanged, firm and moderatedly active, with insuf- 
ficient arrivals. We have not,in fact, any winter 
supply, and would like several tons, therotent, Eat 

ye OD- 


mediately; assuring all that can possibly 
tained for it in any manner here. Moderate sales, 
fancy 1-lb. comb, 15@16; do. No. 2, 12@14. 


BATTERSON & CO., 
167, 169 Seott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBANY.— Honey.- -The honey- market 
ened some under increased receipts; 
no accumulation of white comb honey. 
White comb selling at 15@17; mixed, 144@15; dark 
and buckwheat, l0O@I11; extracted, white, 7T4%@s8&%; 
amber, 7@7%; dark, 6%@7. Beeswar, 27@28. 
H. R.WRIGHT, 
328, 330 Broadway. Albany, N. Y. 


Oct, 19. 
has weak- 
but there is 


Oct. 14. 326, 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Honey.--The market is picking up 
considerably. The supply is light) and the demand 
is extremely heavy, particularly for fancy white- 
clover honey in 1-lb. sections. Choice white-clover 
is selling at I5b@16. Fancy white-clover, 1-lb., 18@19. 
Strained honey in small pa -kages X@10; bbl. 300 Lbs., 
8c. J. A. SHEA &.Co., 





Oct. 13. 14416 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. Minn. 

MILWAUKEE. —Honey.—The receipts of honey are 
very small. There isa good demand for 1-lb. see- 
tions; if of choice quality, will command L8e per {b., 
and may be higher if very perfect. The old is well 
sold out, and shipments of new will do well. 

Choice 1-lb. sections. IS@2; same, common, 1@ 16. 
Extracted, white, in kegs wid cans, 3@9; dark, 78, 

Oct. 13. A. V. BISHOP, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





PORTLAND —Honey.—Comb honey is not moving 
off very fast. We are selling light amber comb at 
Ibe 16, and white at 16@17; extra white, L7@1s. Light 
amber extracted, selling at 86; extra white, at 9. 


Beeswar, 260 28 LEVY. SPIreGL & Co., 


Oct, 12. Porthind, Oregon. 
Kansas Criry.—Honey.—We quote: Comb, No. 1 
white, Tlb. comb, 16@17; same, No. 2, 14@15; No. 1 
amber, I-Lb., 15016; same, No. 2, 12@138. Extracted, 
white, 7/9: amber, 5@6. The rece ipts of honey are 
very light, clean, and good. Bees war, 22@25. 
Oct. 21. CLEMONS-MASON COM. CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


| for honey 


supply, LO@10%, | 


BEE CULTURE. 793 
CLEVELAND.—Honey.—We quote the following 
prices at which honey and beeswax are selling in 
our market to-day. White-clover honey, in one- 
pound sections, sclling from 17@18c, strictly Al. 
Second grade, 13@ Ide. Third grade, 10@12. Beeswax, 
Al, selling from 24@25c per lb. We are handling 
large quantities of honey, and are prepared to han- 
dle for parties who will favor us with shipments, 
and will make prompt returns for all goods con- 
signed tous. We guarantee sales on all products 
handled by us. REYNOLDS & WILLIAMS, 
Oct. 27. 80 & 82 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Demand is good for ail 
kinds of extracted honey at 5@&8c on arrival. There 
is a fair demand for comb honey, at 15@16 in a job- 
bing way for best white. Beeswaris in fair demand 
at 20@25 on arrival, for good to choice yellow. 

Cuas. F. Muta & Son, 

Oct. 22. Cincinnati, O. 
is uw good demand 
, but a very light supply. Price “<* u Ib. 


KANSAS Crry.—Honey.—There 


comb, white, lic. Extracted, 6@7}. Beeswax, 25. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
Oct, 22. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO. —Honey.—Demand for white comb hon- 
ey is steady, and we get 18 for best lines. Dark 
honey is moving at 13@15; extracted selling at 6@9, 
according to quality. Beeswax, 25. 

R. A. BURNETT, 
. 19. Water St., Chicago, Tl 


Oct 161 So. 


-~Honey.—Best white in good demand at 
much offered. Extracted, 8c for light- 
25@26. M. H. HUNT, 

Be ll Branch, Mich. 


DETROIT.- 
H@15. Not 
colored. Beeswax, 

Oct. 19. 

SAN FRANCISCO. ‘Honey. _ We quote extracted 
honey at 74¥@7Xe, and itis scarce ut that. Comb, 
1-lb., 10@12; 2-\b., 9@12. Beeswax, 2A@26. 

Oct. 11. SCHACHT, LEMKE & STEINER, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Str. Louts.—Honey.—No change in comb. Ex- 
tracted in good demand at 54%@6%. Wewill give 6x 
laid here for light-colored, good-flavored honey. 





Beeswax, 24%. 
Oct. 20. D. G. Tutt Gro. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston.—Honey.—Best white, 1-lb., 18@19. Best 
extracted white, 3@9; dark, 6@7. Beeswax, 25 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Oct. 20. Boston, Mass. 
white-clover and bass- 
packed in 12-Ib. 
16c per lb. 
Batavia, N. Y 


For SALE.—5000 Lbs. choice 
wood honey; all in 1-lb. seetions, 
single-tier crates, delivered at R. R., 
21d Frep H. FArGo, 

WANTED. 50.000 Ibs. of choice white comb honey 
Address BYRON WALKER, 
litfdb Evart, Mich., or Wyalusing, Wis. 
FOR SALE 


-100 Ibs. buckwheat comb honey. 
20tfdb D 


F. LASHIER, Hooper, N. Y. 
For Sae.—l0 barrels choice white-clover 
Will put it up in almost any style of 
sired. Price on application. 
Emit J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, 
Market 


HONEY WANTED. ° =; 


Spot Cash. BATTERSON @ CoO., 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


n this paper 


honey. 

package de- 
20.fdb 

Hancock Co., Ill. 





Highest 


Please menti« 
FOR SALE A No. 2 Corley Saw “Hill; 
e Shead blocks with patent board 
dogs; 52-inch Disston circular saw; 64 feet track. 
Capacity of mill 8000 to 12,000 feet in ten hours. Mili 
is nearly new, Warranted to be in first-class run- 
ning order M. H. FAIRBANKS, 
HOMER, CORTLAND Co., N.Y. 
to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


“In responding 
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Are not always the result of the 


e 
same cause. They may come 
from starvation; from poor food; 
from improper preparations; 


poorly ventilated cellar, ete., etc. Successful wintering results from «a proper combination o 


from imperfect protection, or 
from a cold, wet, or pend a 
different 


conditions. For clear, concise, comprehensive conclusions upon these all-important points, consult 
** ADVANCED BEE CULTURE.” Five of its thirty-two chapters treat as many different phases of the 
wintering problem. Price of the book 50 cts.; the REVIEW one year and the book for $1.25. Stamps 
taken, either U. S. or Canadian. New subscribers to the REVIEW for 1893 receive the balance of this 


year free. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 











SOLDERING AND BEPAIR EIT Qo==a= 
Consists of fire-pot. solder- 
ing-irons,. solder, and solder 
ing-fluid. with tools ¢ om pl’ te 


as 8 


tions for soldering different 
metals. and how to keep your 
soldering -irons in shape 


whe 


Shipped on receipt of $2.00. 
x: ae wanted. 


8. ® 





TO, | eee ee 


tor ik my large illustrated catalogue of bee-keepers’ 
supplies, American queens, etc., ete. Post free. 
coeael 18-23db 0 sosHW@««- Ln. JONES, Goodana, Queensland. 


Piease menticn this paper 





More than one hundred 


: 25 CHOICE R. P. ROCK 

thousand Bingham & FOR SALE. COCK ERELS. 
. Also a few choice 8S. C. W. Leghorn Cockerels. 
Hetherington Honey- Good healthy birds. For prices address with stamp, 


‘i 20-21d WILL HA . LEY, McConnell, Ill. 
knives and Bee-smok- 2 s 


ers in daily use. []- 
lustrations sent free. 


80 FERRETS, a fine lot of 
Scotch Collie Pups and 
a trained bird-dog for sale. Price 
list free. N. A. KNAPP, 
: <= Rochester, Lorain Co., 
| istfdb Ohio. 


Gain wenenciue *o this adivertivement mention GLEANINGS 

















Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abronia, Mich. can AMROCTRISY Murray steiss. “cig 
Free 











OATMAN'S — ew 


OF KL KINDS, BINT OLOI MI RS 


Piease mention this paper. 


















ANTED.— Reliable purties to distribute and 
collect for 

LADIES’ TOILET - CASES. 

Well worth $1.00 in any family. Will send sample 

and full instructions by mail for 35 cts. in stamps, 

| returnable if not satisfactory. Address J. C. 
Farsees. Gen'l Agt., 172 Muple st.. Denver, Col. 

Reference. A. I. Root, Me ina, Ohio. 8-24db 
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ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des _ > 

“Moines, Iowa. at ROOT’S PRICES The Everything used in the Apiary. 
largest supply business in the West. Greatest variety and largest stock 
Established 1885. Dovetailed Hivesx,See- in the West. New neat 54 illustrated we 
tions, Foundation. Extractors, Smokers. free to bee-keepers E. ERETCHMER. RED OAK, 10W 

Veils, Crates, Feeders. Clover Seeds, etc PI c th ' ef Ab 
Imported Italian Queens Queens and wave Hate jon aon per. : —_ 
Beer. — --2 RS of our Bee Journal. jae 7 

‘ THE BEE KEEPER,” and ALL Eggs and Plants. Fowls, Poultry- books and 
LATEST « CATALOGU E mailed FREE to Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 

weieet St GEER BROS,, St. Marys, Mo., 


JOOEPH So Moines. lowe. Mtfdb Or, H.B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Porter Spring Bee-Escape. A Great Success. 


We guarantee it to be far superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a dozen, you do 
not find them so, or if they do not prove satisfactory in every way, return them by mail with- 
in 90 days after receipt, and we will refund your money. PRICES: Each, by mail, postpaid, 
with full directions. 2.¢; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testimoniils. Supply- 


dealers, send for wholesale prices. 10tfdb R.& E.C PORTER, Lewist.wn, lil. 
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The Oldest, Renmeens Best and 1 Only ton 
Bee-Paper in America. Sample Copy Free. 
—: 32 pages—$1.00 a Year :— 
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“* GEORGE W. YORK & CO.. 
se 199 Randolph 8St., CHICAGO. TLLS 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS—FROM NOW TO JAN. 1, 1893, 20 Cents; TO JAN. 1, 1894, $1.00. 






































“AND HOME: 
‘INTERESTS: 


STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 











I'm sorry for Bittenbender’s loss. He’s a 
real nice fellow. 

WILL AN ESCAPE make quicker work in day 
time or at night? 

GRADING HONEY is a coming topic -for discus- 
sion in British Bee Journal. 

COMMISSION MEN, this year, are sending out, 
offering to buy honey. That tells its own story. 

O. B. BARROWS says he doesn’t know of any 
use for a valve ina smoker. They’re better in 
theory than in practice. 


AND Now the American Bee Journal has 
gone to calling names—calls me a “stray 
strawer.” Et tu, Brute? 

HARD COAL isin both of my cellars. I don’t 


propose to repeat the experiment of going 
through another winter without fire. But 
wish I had a warmer cellar. 

HENRY ALLEY sounds a warning against in- 
troducing queens that produce five - banded 
bees. He says, ‘As surely as you do it, your 
apiaries will be ruined, and you will soon give 
up keeping bees, in disgust.” 

‘THE OLD RELIABLE” Americun Bee Jour- 
nal has washed its face, combed its hair, and 
put on a spick and span new holiday suit which 
it means to wear 52 times in the year. It’s 
really gotten up in delightful manner. 

NON-SMOKERS, in the last graduating class in 
Amherst College, have gained in weight 24 per 
cent over the smokers; in height, 37 per cent; 
in chest girth, 42 per cent; and in lung capac- 
ity, 83) cubic inches.—Medical News. 

GIRDLING grapevines makes them bear young- 
er, makes larger fruit, but are you sure it makes 
“finer” fruit. friend Green (p. 770)? Girdled 
grapes that I have seen were finer in appear- 
ance, but decidedly inferior in quality. 

HiccouG6il. even the worst cases, says Medical 
and Surgical Journal, can be cured by a tea- 
spoonful of pulverized sugar wet with an equal 
quantity of wine vinegar, taken at one dose. ‘I 
suppose honey vinegar would do just as well. 


SOME FRUITS, apples, berries, etc., whilst of 
fine quality, are such poor bearers that they 
are not worth raising. Isn’t it so with lindens? 
and if we’re to cultivate them, may we not just 
as well have the best? I’ve noticed a big dif- 
ference in their productiveness. 

E. F. QUIGLEY says the cause of swarming is 
nature. Weil, if that’s all I guess we can man- 
age it. It’s nature to {raise lots of drones, but 


we stop that by cutting out drone comb. Now 
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tell us, Bro. Quigley, ‘“‘what in nater’’ is the 
particular thing that makes the swarming, and 
we'll fix ’em. 

AUGITE STOVE-MAT, page 784. No wonder it 
won’t burn with such a name as that. But my 
wife says it’s just the thing she needs: so.send 
your wagon around with one, friend Root. If 
the wagon’s too busy, send a boy, or a man— 
Uncle Sam, for instance. 

Pror. Cook, in a stirring article in American 
Bee Journal, is very positive that some of the 
$750,000 annually appropriated for agricultural 
research should be used directly in the interest 
of bee-keepers. But bee-keepers are too mod- 
est to clamor for their rights. 

BEE-ESCAPES don’t always work alike. We 
read how nice it is to put them on at night and 
find the bees all down by morning, but I put 
one over a strong colony, and the bees were not 
all below the escape till the end of a week. 
That was in the first part of October. 

THOSE RASPBERRIES that are ever-bearing. 
Don’t pin too much faith on them. I’ve had 
them. They’ll give a nice crop once in a while 
(they always bear on the new shoots), but 
again they’ll do nothing for a long time—alto- 

ether too cranky. I'll be surprised, friend 

oot, if you give them ground room three years 
from now. 


I’VE BEEN LAID UP with a lame back. To 
turn over in bed was exquisite torture. I’ve 
enjoyed it—enjoyed the thought that so little 
of my life I’ve been unable to get around, and 
the shousht that I have such kind friends when 
I can’t take care of myself. I might have for- 
gotten it but for this little spell. I’m nearly 
myself again. 

THE NEW CELERY CULTURE. You know what 
it is. No banking up to bleach. Well, you 
ought to see my bed. Got the plants from Me- 
dina. Of course, the plants were more or less 
green when I got them, but in two weeks there 
wasn’t a green spot on the bed—nor a white 
spot either. Grasshoppers cleaned it to the 
ground. Saved me lots of watering and ma- 
nuring. 

THAT FLAP-JACK ACT, p. 768, is a dangerous 
affair. If Bro. Wilder misses that flap-jack as 
it comes down he’ll make a desperate effort to 
recover it; his jaws will come together with a 
snap. and his tongue will be a good deal short- 
er. Pull down your trousers legs, comb your 
hair, and look upa wife, Bro. Wilder, to turn 
your flap-jacks in the orthodox way. If for 
nothing else, do it as an example for Rambler. 


DOES FREEZING hurt comb honey? Generally 
speaking, yes,-very decidedly—cracks, granu- 
lates, leaks—in fact, frozen comb honey is gen- 
erally ruined asa first-class article. But not 
always. I knew two cases, one in Illinois, one 
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in Pennsylvania, where honey was frozen all 
winter in an attic without injury. But it had 
been roasted in that attic through the summer. 
At least some Raney. if rich enough and thick 
enough, is not hurt by freezing. 

‘“*SWARMS WITHOUT QUEENS will not double 
up by going to a strange hive,” says friend 
Dibbern, p. 765. If he means swarms that have 
clipped queens, so that the queens can not go 
with them, I’m sure the rule does not hold good 
with my bees. I can’t see how it would make 
any difference whether the queen were fastened 
in the hive or tumbling around on the ground; 
still, facts can not be disputed; and if it proves 
true in the case of self-hivers, it’s a big item in 
favor of hivers. 








LANGSTROTH’S REMINISCENCES. 





HIS EARLY CAREER; THE BREAD AND BUTTER 
REBELLION AT YALE COLLEGE. 





My father, wishing to give me the advan- 
tages of a college education. placed me in the 
preparatory school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, then under the charge of Rev. James 
Wilbanks, who was a good classical scholar, and 
had the faculty of inspiring his pupils with a 

enuine love for the verses of Ovid, Vergil, and 

forace. We committed hundreds of lines to 
memory, many of which I have never forgotten. 
It was a lesson never to be forgotten, to hear 
him, all alive with intense satisfaction, repeat 
those noble lines of Horace: 
Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, ete. 

Mr. Wilbanks was a disciplinarian after the 
very straightest sect of the Old School. If I 
was late, and had no excuse, I always stepped 
up to his desk, and held out my hand and took 
my punishment with as much grace as I could. 
The rod! the rod! this was the universal arbi- 
ter, from which there was no appeal. I once 
pronounced the word “a-mi-cus” as though it 
were “‘am-i-cus.”” In a thin voice, so shrill as 
almost to resemble a squeal (I can almost im- 
agine that I still hear it ringing in my ears) he 
eried out to me, “* Am-i-cus, Lorenzo! I'll am- 
i-cus you! That word is a-mi-cus!” and down 
“ame his rod with such an effective emphasis 
that I never forgot to say a-mi-cus. 

But although he used the rod so freely, it was 
only in the way of what he thought his duty. 
and I never associated his name with any 
thought of cruelty. He made me a good Latin 
scholar. and his memory will ever be a pleasant 
recollection. 

I entered the freshman class of Yale College 
in the fall of 1827. Strange to say. notwith- 
standing mv early passion for investigating 
insect life, I can not remember, with the ex- 
ception of a few trifling observations upon the 
habits of glow-worms, that I took the slightest 
interest in my old pursuits. My attention was 
mainly given to mathematics and belle-lettres 
studies, and I was always among the successful 
competitors for excelling in English composi- 
tion. I roomed, in my freshman year, at the 
house of my college guardian, Prof. Denison 
Olmstead, who had charge of the college 
meteorological observations. and who inspired 
me with a great fondness for his favorite pur- 
suits. 

In the summer of 1828 occurred what will 
ever be famous in the history of Yale College 
as the great “Bread and Butter Rebellion.” 
The students were all required to board in 
commons, unless they could procure a physi- 
cian’s certificate that their health required a 
different diet. The summer was unusually hot. 
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The bread was not always sweet nor the butter 
fresh, and loud were the complaints made 
against the regular fare. Ata meeting of the 
different classes, a resolution was unanimously 

assed that the students should show their 

issatisfaction by absenting themselves one 
Monday morning from the dining-hall. Word 
had come to our venerable president, Jeremiah 
Day, of what the students purposed. So after 
morning prayers, which he usually conducted, 
he addressed them, in his wonted kind and 
courteous manner, telling them that, if they 
had causes of complaint about their fare, they 
ought ina senpeottal way to make them known 
to the faculty, whose interest it certainly was 
to have them remedied. He closed his appeal 
by affectionately warning us against any hasty 
and improper proceedings, which could onl 
result in evil. Mut our passions were too muc 
inflamed, and we were too much under the in- 
fluence of those who had planned the original 
demonstration, to listen to any thing our good 
president could say. So when the bell rang out 
the summons for breakfast, crowds gathered 
around the dining-hall. None entered; but all. 
with loud shouts of defiance, expressed what 
they thought to be a proper sense of their 
wrongs. 

Before dinner the classes met again for con- 
sultation, and their leaders now advised that 
they should decline to take any meals in com- 
mons until they had sufficiently expressed their 
indignation for the kind of food which had 
been served to them, and had obtained assur- 
ances from the faculty that their grievances 
should be redressed. Thus was inaugurated an 
absolute rebellion against the constituted au- 
thorities. I narrate these events more at length 
because of the important influence which they 
had upon the formation of my character. Be- 
fore entering college I had promised my parents 
to obey its laws, and to give them no occasion 
to regret the sacrifices which they were mak- 
ing in my behalf. I saw that the course which 
we were now pursuing was a direct violation of 
that pledge; and, without consultation with 
any one, I determined to retrace my steps, and 
to go into the dining-room at the next meal, 
even if | wentalone. Ata meeting of our class 
I announced this determination, saying that we 
all knew that we were violating our matricu- 
lation pledges, and that, while I did not pro- 
fess to be governed by a higher sense of right 
than others, I did intend to redeem as far as I 
could the promise which 1 had made to my 
parents. 

I left the meeting after these remarks, and a 
committee was appointed to remonstrate with 
me. and to assure me that, if I persisted in my 
intentions, I should be treated by the whole 
class with merited contempt. The hour for 
dinner arrived, and the students were assem- 
bled in unusual numbers, as the report of what 
I meant to do had become generally known. 
Yells of execration greeted my appearance, as 
alone I ascended the steps leading to the din- 
ing-hall; stones were thrown at me; and one 
student, more daring than the rest, drew a 
yistol and threatened to shoot me. Nothing. 
10wever, could move me. for] was nerved to 
such a pitch of determination that I would 
have submitted to instant death rather than 
change my purpose. 

In the afternoon of that day, my guardian, 
Prof. Olmstead, who knew nothing of my in- 
tentions until all was over, informed me that. 
by vote of the faculty, I had been excused from 
entering the hall again, and that, my safety. 
and his duty to my parents, demanded that he 
should preventit. I told him that they might 
kill me, but that I would never yield to them: 
and when I entered again. quite a number, 
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most of whom I think were professors of relig- 
ion, were emboldened to enter with me. 

The issue of this affair was. that some stu- 
dents were expelled from college. all recitations 
were suspended, and the students returned to 
their homes. Only after signing due apologies 
were they allowed to resume their studies. at 
the beginning of the next college year. The 
course which I had taken. though it was at 
first so unpopular. in the end made me a host of 
friends. It was probably the turning-point in 
my life. for my natural disposition often in- 
clined me to yield my own convictions of duty 
in order to be on the popular side. It would be 
difficult to tell how much I owe to that “ Bread 
and Butter rebellion.” L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

(Continued.) 
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SHIPPING HONEY BA. - EXHIBITION PUR- 





HOW IT IS DONE OVER IN ENGLAND. 


Some two or three years ago, when Mr. C. N. 
Abbott. of the firm of Abbott Brothers, was 
here, he exhibited to us some samplesof various 
bee-appliances over in England; and 
among other things he showed us a shipping- 
erate provided with spiral springs,so that a 
case of choice comb honey could be put therein 
and shipped to a distant market. With sucha 
contrivance the case could be dropped or tum- 
bled around on the floor, and no damage occur 
to the honey. because the spiral springs absorb 
the We thought at the time we 
would give a description and illustration; but 
we had quite forgotten it until by chance we 
were looking over a back number of the Bee- 
keepers’ Record for May, 1891. In this we found 
an article with engravings, describing much 
the same arrangement. As we are approach- 
ing the time when many of us will be thinking 
of shipping our honey to the World’s Fair, and 
placing it on exhibition, we have concluded to 
reproduce the article entire, with engravings. 
Of course, the method shown below and de- 
scribed, is altogether too expensive for ordinary 
shipments: but where it is desired to send ex- 
hibition honey, and particularly a crate of 
extra choice combs so thatitshall arrive at 
the exhibition grounds in perfect order, it may 
be advisable to use the method. “It is English. 
you know:” but the ** English, you know,” are 
far ahead of us in honey exhibits. 


used 


concussion. 


If we can do any thing by way of inducing 
exhibitors at honey shows, who may read these 
papers, to bestow au little consideration on the 
unfortunate and usually overworked * Hon. 
Sees..” and others who have charge of the 
* staging.’ we shall be aiding in the removal of 
a source of frequent trouble and annoyance to 
these latter gentlemen which is altogether in- 
excusable; and the worst of it is, it frequently 
happens that those who take most pains in 
packing their exhibits for transit to the show 
give quite as much trouble as those who take 
least; for the time and labor involved in un- 
packing and repacking some exhibits is, as we 
know from personal experience, **a caution.” 
We therefore propose to show how bee-keepers, 
who aspire to ‘*show”™ honors may send their 
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dozen sections or their dozen jars of extracted 
honey by rail to the show, and have them un- 
packed, staged, repacked, and returned safely 
with the minimum amount of trouble to all 
concerned, and with no great outlay for appli- 
ances. 

The cut (Fig. 1) represents a crate for hold- 
ing a dozen one-pound sections; and as no 
great amountof skill is involved inits construc- 
tion, it may be said that any amateur joiner 
‘an make it for himself. It is a box within a 


box. the inner one resting on six spiral springs 
fastened to the bottom of the outer box. while 
the inner one is pulled down a little by a strip 
corner. 


of leather at each as shown. This 





FIG. 1. A SHIPPING-CRATE FOR HOLDING COMB 


HONEY FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES, 


form of crate, without the lid, was first intro- 
duced by a well-known firm in 1886. and it 
answers the purpose admirably. The lid we 
had made for our own use, and its construction 
will be at once seen in the cut. The lower or 
inner lid is of thin board cut small enough to 
fit easily inside. close on to the tops of sections. 
The upper one is of the same light wood, with 
cross-pieces at each end, of three-quarter-inch 
stuff. and a strip of the same forms a handle to 
lift by. Five springs are fixed between these 
two lids and fastened to both, so there is no 
risk of one being lost. A stout screw driven in 
at each corner forces this double lid close down 
on to the sections, and keeps them firmly in 
place. As all svetions sent toshows must be 
glazed, no other glass protection is used. The 
inner box is made 12%4 inches long by 8'¢ inches 
wide, so there is room for a small roll or wedge 
of corrugated paper to be slipped down at the 
outside of each row, which keeps them firm in 
place, and, when withdrawn, allows the see- 
tion to be lifted out readily. Exeept to cau- 
tion the maker not to cut the end-pieces of the 
crate so that the screws are driven into the top 
of the grain. and to have all it- parts strongly 
nailed together. no further instructions are 
needed for making, save a close inspection of 
the cut. 

For extracted honey in glass jars. make a 
strong box divided into twelve partitioned 
squares. as shown in cut (Fig.2). The exact 
size of these squares is determined by the par- 
ticular make or form of the honey-jar used, 
but they are made sufficiently large to hold the 
jar comfortably when the latter is encircled by 
a fold of corrugated paper. The bottom of 
each portion has also a square of the same pa- 
per on which the jar rests. A strong lid hinged, 
on the inside of which is nailed a square of 
corrugated paper as shown, completes the box, 
while the height of the jars is so arranged that 
the ridged portion of the paper rests close on 
the screw-caps and keeps all firm. A single 
screw in the center of lid at the front fastens it 
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down; and when a strong cord or rope, with a 
nail driven through it at the bottom, to keep it 
fast to the box and prevent its going astray, is 
tied around the whole, with a label on the top 
as before, the package is ready for traveling 
any distance without breakage. 


: 


we 





FIG. 2. A SHIPPING -CRATE FOR EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 

The saving of trouble and labor to the offi- 
cials of a show when dealing with honey pack- 
edin this form is simply astonishing. The cord 
is untied, the single screw drawn, and the jars 
lifted out without disturbing the packing one 
bit, or losing any of the parts. here is no 
littery mess about; the box is put away; when 
wanted after the show is over it is ready for 
dropping the jars into, and the honey is safely 
repacked for the return journey in about five 
minutes. 

Those who have had todo with shows will 
know what this means, and we therefore ven- 
ture to express a hope that exhibitors will earn 
the gratitude of officials, and at the same time 
conduce to their own satisfaction, by following 
our advice in the matter of * packing honey for 
shows.” 

It will be observed, that,in packing comb 
honey for traveling to shows, spiral springs are 
relied on for safeguarding it from damage; and 
for glass jars, corrugated paper is made to act 
as the * buffer” against breakage. Both arti- 
cles are very inexpensive, the springs costing 
only a few pence at any ironmonger’s, while 
corrugated mapee, is sold at less than a penny 
per superficial foot. Unlike a bee-hive, no 
great accuracy is required in making, so that 
amateur joinering is peculiarly suited for mak- 
ing both section crate and box for jars. At the 
same time any appliance dealer will make them 
for a very small cost when it is understood that 
only rough, strong articles are required. 

It sometimes happens that persons have to 
assist in staging and unpacking who are not 
accustomed to handling honey, and these gen- 
tlemen are placed at a double disadvantage 
when bad packing has to be dealt with. Re- 
ferring to persons unaccustomed to handling 
honey, and the many “slips” they make 
through inexperience, we may conclude this 
paper with an illustration from our many ex- 
periences. Some fifteen years ago we had as 
regular customers for honey the establishment 
in the North known as the headquarters of the 
Mormon community at the port of embarkation 
from this country to the Salt Lake. The chief 
elder or ofticer in charge was a very nice fellow 
indeed, highly intelligent, well read, a man of 
much travel, and, but for his peculiar religion, 
a gentleman with whom we could have got on 
very well indeed, especially as he knew some- 
thing about bees. He was especially fond of 
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good honey, and, moreover. was a first-rate 
judge of its quality. We took especial pride 
in supplying him with our best, and he always 
paid us 1s. 6d. per pound for extracted honey in 
bulk. 

The season in question was a good one, and 
the honey in Cheshire was extra fine. So our 


. friend sampled out a quarter-hundred weight: 


it was put intoa large stone jar and takena 
distance of six or seven miles to his place by a 
special messenger of our own, who carried it 
all the way. The honey was, after the long 
journey, safely handed over to a servant, and 
by him carried down a dozen stairs: and two 
minutes after it left his hands our messenger 
was asked to “come down and see what could 
be done, for the servant had dropped the jar!” 
He went and found the jar broken. the contents 
all over the kitchen floor, and the culprit a 
standing lesson in handling honey by an inex- 
perienced carrier! 


DIFFICULTIES WITH THE HOFFMAN FRAME. 


FAIR AND CANDID CRITICISMS, 








The honey crop in this section is over about 
June l. It was below the average this year. 
owing to late frosts after fruit-bloom, and very 
dry weather in May. An average taken in this 
county would give perhaps 40 Ibs. of comb 
honey per colony. The bees have abundant 
stores, however; and as we never lose any colo- 
nies on account of the ** winter problem ” there 
is no cause for complaint. Fortunately for us, 
we have no winter problem. Bees will gather 
pollen freely at Christmas time if the weather 
is fine, as it was last December. 

I have used the new Hoffman frames this 
season, by way of trial, in 15 hives, all trans- 
ferred Be’ Ma | I am afraid they will not do 
for this latitude. Dr. Miller’s prophecy is ful- 
filled very exactly. That slidin of frames, 
and handling them in groups, of which I had 
pleasant visions, has gone where other dreams 
go. To separate those frames now, after six 
months’ use. is suggestive of candy-pulling. By 
and by it will suggest the firing of toy pistols. 
What I shall do with them next year is a ques- 
tion which my prophetic soul does not like to 
dwell upon. The horizontal wiring, three wires, 
with medium brood foundation, gives beautiful 
results; the combs are fine. I do not like the 
new top-bar with beveled comb-guide. The bev- 
el seems to act as an incentive to the bees te 
build burr and_ brace combs all over the top- 
bars. This in Dovetailed hives. The old thick- 
top-bar, 1, inches wide, % inch deep, with flat 
comb-guide, gives results so much better that I 
shall certainly use that kind in future. For 
spacing the thick-top-bar frames I use the or- 
dinary double-pointed tinned carpet-tacks. One 
of these is driven longitudinally into the top- 
bar. an inch from the end, on the left, facing 
you. Turn the frame around and drive anoth- 
er. They project ,,; in. from the top-bar. These 
can not be glued fast; frames are easily moved, 
and the whole thing isa comfort in handling. 
We shall have to come down to metal of some 
kind in those parts of frames which can be pro- 
polized. A. T. PEETE. 

Branchville, 8S. C. 

[We have before expressed the fear that the 
Hoffman frames would not answer in certain 
portions of the South, and in those warm coun- 
tries where propolis is gathered more freely 
than here in the Northern or Middle States: 
but notwithstanding that, just the other day 
an order came from Cuba for 5000 Hoffman 
frames, the party, we believe, having already 
tried a few during the past season. We have 
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no doubt that the staples already referred to by 
other correspondents would answer very nicely: 
but the common run of bee-keepers would not 
drive them in = far enough to give exact 
spacing; and, of course, there is that old objec- 
tion of their being in the way of the honey-knife 
in uncapping. 

In regard to the Hoffman frames in our own 
apiary, we would say that we have just been 
out in the apiary and manipulated them in 
eolonies that are the worst propolizers—the 
hybrids. We found no special difficulty in 
handling them, but we realize that there are 
some who would not like them, even in our own 
yard. 

In regard to the burr-combs on the new Hoff- 
man top-bars, your experience is at variance 
with our own, and with the reported experience 
of others. Although we had a very heavy 
honey-flow, and the bees crowded every bit of 
available space, the top-bars were left intact 
so far as the wax accumulations were con- 
cerned. | 

a 


SPRAGUE’S AUTOMATIC HIVER. 





HOW IT WORKS, ETC. 

My hiver has proved to be a perfect success. 
I send you a drawing and explanation of it as 
you requested. The tin slide is a very impor- 
tant adjunct. Slide itin place, and it changes 
the hiver into a bee-escape from the old hive to 
the new. 

I have just placed a new hive with one frame 
of brood and two empty combs by the side of 
an old one, and put on the hiver with the tin in 
place. In two days nearly all the bees from 
the old hive were in the new one, with five 
queen-cells started. You see that it will bea 
success so far as getting the bees is concerned. 
If some of them should return to the old hive 
when the swarm comes back, they can be got- 
ten with one minute’s labor. 

I want it called a hiver and not a swarmer. 
When the bees are caught I want them hived, 
and not caught in a trap for me to hive. It is 
eheaper for me to keep ihe required number of 
Dovetailed hives and use them than to keep 
around a stack of bee-traps. 





SPRAGUE’S AUTOMATIC HIVER. 


Fig. 1 shows the old hive moved two-thirds 
its width to the right. Fig. 2 is the new hive 
occupying two-thirds of the space where the 
old one stood. Fig. 3 shows the hiver in place. 
Fig. 4is a hiver leaning against the hive, giv- 
ing an inside view. This should be three inches 
square, inside measure. Fig. 5 is a square tin, 
to be placed against the square zine in the 
hiver after the swarm has returned. The hole 
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is to fit the mouth of the cone, changing the 
hiver into a bee-escape. 

The zine in the front of the hiver is placed 
diagonally from the front upper edge to the 
back lower edge, the end of whieh fits closely to 
the little square zinc, leaving one half of the 
square zine for the bees to work through with- 
out having to pass through the large zine which 
is to catch the swarm. (A) is the entrance to 
the old hive; (B) is the entrance to the new 
hive. The hiver is held in place by means of 
one nail driven into the hive and another into 
the bottom-board, and connecting these with 
stovepipe wire. 

My method of using it is, to catch the swarm 
in the new hive; place the super from the old 
one on the new one; slide the tin in place to 
drain it of bees and prevent further swarming: 
also to make the new swarm strong. I then 
_ the old hive to a new stand, and all is 
done. 

The cone should be 244 inches long, with an 
apex 34 of an inch in diameter. This allows 
them to carry the dead bees through it without 
clogging. and it works all right. 

While I can see no improvements to be made 
upon this now, some one else will. Let such 
have a chaiice. 

Haskinville, N. Y. 


ee 
THE QUALIFICATIONS OF AN APIARIST. 


SOME GOOD HINTS FROM G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


GEo. H. SPRAGUE. 





As the labors of the season draw to a close, 
and the long winter evenings are soon to be up- 
on us, I thought that I might be excused if I 
were to say a few words on what I consider the 
duty of the apiarist along the line of spending 
these evenings in such a way that we may be 
gaining in knowledge regarding the pursuit we 
have chosen in life. Having once chosen a 
pursuit in life, it becomes all to look after that 
pursuit with all diligence; and in no business 
engagement is this more imperative than when 
the culture of the honey-bee is to be the occu- 
pation; and in no way can this be done to better 
advantage than in reading the bee-literature 
of the day. How often have I tried to get cer- 
tain persons to take a bee-paper, or to send for 
a good book on bees, only to be met with cer- 
tain excuses which went to show that the per- 
sons addressed would not make a success in 
bees. A man whois not willing to put a few 
dollars into the bee-reading of to-day shows by 
that very thing that he will not make a success 
of it; for if he has the right kind of love for the 
little busy bee he will devour all the reading on 
the subject which comes in his way, as eagerly 
as a hungry man eats his dinner. Itis just this 
hungering and thirsting after knowledge re- 
garding the practical part of bee-keeping that 
insures success; and unless a person does so 
hunger and thirst after knowledge along some 
special line of the many industries of the world, 
he or she will never make a success at any 
thing. One of the reasons why there are so 
many “calamity howlers”’ in the world to-day 
is because there are so many who are more 
interested in loafing around and listening to 
idle gossip than — are in their chosen pur- 
suit in life,and take more interest in sitting 
around the saloon or the store than they doin 
studying on something that will lift them up 
financially and morally, or make them of use in 
the world. Besides GLEANINGS, take all the 
other bee-papers which you possibly can; and, 
before any of these, be sure to get at least one 
good book on bees. Why I say procure the 
book or books first, is, that no man is ready to 
understand the bee-papers till they are ac- 
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quainted with the elementary principles of our 
pursuit. There is scarcely a week passes but 
that I get lists of questions which I know 
wouldn’t have been asked had the writers a 
good book on bees, and had they read that book 
understandingly. From these papers and books 
the mind is to be stored with useful knowledge 
which can be put into practical use as soon as 
the season of 1893 opens. When I first com- 
menced bee-keeping, I procured the * Bee- 
keeper’s Text-book ” and ** Quinby’s Mysteries 
of Bee-keeping,’’ and subscribed for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal and the Bee-keepers’ Journal, 
the two latter being all the papers devoted to 
bees there were at that time. By the reading 
of these I was greatly benefited; and from the 
writings of E. Gallup. L. L. Langstroth, M. 
Quinby. A. I. Root, Adam Grimm, and many 
others, I learned my A B C in bee culture. 

My first year of experience in bee-keeping, by 
way of putting the things which I had read in 
practice, resulted in 12 lbs. of comb honey and 
one swarm from the two I had purchased to 
commence with, in the poorest season I have 
ever known in all of the 23 years I have kept 
bees. The next season I obtained about 25 Ibs. 
of surplus from each colony I had in the spring, 
on an average. Atthe end of the fourth season 
I chronicled an average of 80 lbs. comb honey 
as the average surplus from each colony in the 
spring. During these four years I had studied. 
read, and practiced all my wakeful hours about 
the bees, having keen enjéyment in doing the 
same, for I never spent an hour in my life, even 
up to the present time, in work pertaining to 
bee culture without its being a real pleasure to 
me; and this was brought about by those 
winter evenings when I first began to read up 
on the subject. Many a night have I lain 
awake from one to three hours, planning how 
to accomplish some result I desired to achieve 
in regard to the practical part of apiculture, 
which, with the help of what I had read, 
caused me to accomplish what I had sought 
after. I have found that, if I would succeed. 
as far as possible I should read mainly those 
articles which came from the pens of practical 
bee-keepers, for such were the ones who made 
a success of their calling, and told how they 
did it. If you wish to learn mechanics, the 
mercantile pursuit, or farming, to whom do 
you go—the man who allows weeds and 
briers to grow up all over his farm and in his 
business. or to the man who makes a success of 
his every undertaking, year by year? To the 
latter. of course; and so we should do in bee- 
keeping matters. I know that many of our 
most practical bee-men do not write for publi- 
cation, and for this reason we can bring in 
visiting. during the winter months, as another 
help along this line of our qualification. Then 
we have our bee-conventions, which are held 
for this special purpose; and while the cost may 
be considerable, if we improve the time as we 
should we can learn more than enough to make 
that cost good, besides the benefit which we 
derive socially. 

All of these things are great helps to us. and 
should be eagerly sought after, as they will be 
if we have a natural qualification for the 
calling which we have chosen. If any person 
loves something else more than he does to study 
into bee- keeping, and does this only as a sort of 
duty, let him be assured that he has mistaken 
his calling. and the sooner he leaves it and goes 
to that which at al! times gives him pleasure, 
the better he will be off in this world’s goods, 
and the better it will be for the world. 

If there are any who read this who have no 
love for any thing. except to sit around all win- 
ter, Whiling away the time in that wav. let me 
say tothem that the world would have been 
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better off without them. and that these lines 

were not intended for them. unless they can 

turn over a “ new leaf.” G. M. Doo.LitrrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 18. 


oer 
CARDINAL FLOWER. 





SOME OF PROF. COOK’S STATEMENTS REGARDING 
IT REVIEWED; NOT A HONEY-PLANT. 





On page 926, 1888, Prof. Cook gave us an inter- 
esting article on the cardinal flower, or Lobelia 
cardinalis, and speaks of it as a honey-plant. 
In a postscript he noted the fact that, in corre- 
spondence with him, I had questioned the state- 
ment that the cardinal flower furnished any 
nectar for the honey-bee; but from evidence 
which he received through friend Hilton, of 
this place, he was confident that I was mistak- 
en, and that another plant must be enrolled 
among those which produce honey. 

On p. 351, 1889, and afterward in corrrespond- 
ence with Prof. Cook. I explained my position 
to him. He stated to me that he himself had 
never seen a bee on the cardinal flower, and re- 
quested me to make investigation to ascertain 
the facts in regard to the matter. This I have 
done, and am now ready to give the result of 
four years’ observation. 





CARDINAL FLOWER. 


To bring the matter clearly to the mind of the 
reader I will quote a passage from Prof. Cook's 
article, in which he nicely describes the flower; 
but I am certain he draws some unwarranted 
conclusions. Please read it carefully. and if 
you are not familiar with the flower, observe 
the cut closely. He says: 

* The corolla is irregular. These flowers need 
the visits of the beesgreatly: and let us see how 
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hospitable they undertake to be. Note the three 
broad petals. They not only say come, by their 
bright hues, but by the restful footstools which 
they offer the weary bees. As can be seen in the 
figure, the stamens are united, both by their fil- 
aments and anthers, and so form a tube around 
the pistil. In the upper flowers that are open, 
we see the anthers. The style bears a tuft, or 
brush, which, by growth, pushes out of the sta- 
men-tube after the flower opens, thus brushing 
off the pollen. After it pushes, out, the bi-lobed 
stigma opens. See the lower flowers in the fig- 
ure. Thus we see the pollen is shed first, and so 
these flowers must have the aid of the bees. 
The pollen is dropped before the stigma is ma- 
Fenn At the base of the style. upon the ovary, 
is a copious secretion of delicious nectar. The 
bees come eagerly for this nectar. and thus un- 
consciously cross-fertilize the several flowers. 
Even as good a botanist as Prof. Goodale. of 
Harvard, says, ‘The cardinal flower. however, 
has so long and narrow a corolla- tube that the 
bees are unable to reach the nectar. which, 
moreover, is so watery that they do not in this 

“ase resort to their frequent expedie nt of biting 
through the corolla to get at it. 

Prof. Cook then criticises Prof. Goodale’s 
statement, and concludes with the following: 

* We now know that this cardinal flower is a 
most excellent honey-plant. If I succeed in 
showing everybody that they ought to plant 
cleome for their bees, I will next try this lobelia.”’ 

The italics in the above quotation are mine. 

Now in regard to my investigations. During 
the past four seasons I have repeatedly visited 
patches of the cardinal flower in a region where 
there are plenty of bees, and also plenty of the 
flowers, and have never seen a bee upon the 
flowers. Neighbor Ashcraft, who for two years 
handled one of G. E. Hilton’s out-apiaries, and 
who is a wide-awake bee-keeper, has done the 

same with like results. Iam certain that Prof. 
Goodale is correct. The nectar found in the 
blossom is, as he says, watery. and also rank, 
and I have always found it limited in quantity, 
and not. as Prof. Cook states, ** copious and de- 
licions.””. The cardinal flower blossoms just at 
a time when the bees are searching every nook 
and corner for honey. Would it seem possible 
that they would ignore the flower if there were 
any nectar there which they could get at, even 
if itis poor? I think not. 

“As regards those footstools: A bee resting on 
those three petals could not possibly reach the 
nectar. owing to the size of the flower; and 
then the nectar, what there is of it, is at the 
bottom of that long tube, entirely walled in, and 
decidedly inaccessible to the honey-bee. In all 
the flowers I have examined, the bee would 
need a tongue much longer than himself, and, 
in some cases, two or three times as long, in or- 
der to reach the nectar. The close-fitting top 
of the tube would not be the least difficulty the 
bee would have to overcome. I am _ positive 
that no honey-bee can gather honey from Lo- 
belia cardinalis. And, by the way, friend Cook, 
did yon ever see a bee, when gz uthering honey 
stop to rest? But you will say that a bee must 
have a foothold. Granted; but, as just stated 
above, a bee on those petals could do nothing 
but rest. 

Now comes up the question, “‘ How are the 
flowers fertilized, if inseets do not do the work?” 

The lower flowers mature first. and in such a 
manner that their pollen is shed before the 
stigma opens, hence the stigma must receive 
its fertilizing pollen from another flower. At 
the time that the lower stigmas are waiting for 
pollen, the eo! ones are just shedding their 
pollen; and what is more natural than that, as 
it is wafted downward, some of it should rest 
upon the stigma below, and do the work nature 
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intended it todo? Nor is this so much chance- 
work as would appear at first, because, for each 
stigma, or, better, for each ovule, there are hun- 
dreds of grains of pollen ripened. This process 
goes on as the flowers mature on up the stalk. 
Another fact tending to prove this is, that the 
highest flowers mature no seed. 

am afraid that, when Prof. Cook wrote his 
article, he forgot what he has so often taught, 
and wisely, too, that careful, practical. personal 
observation is of much more value than hearsay 
evidence. Prof. Cook received his information 
from friend Hilton, who, in turn. received it 
from another party. I am certain that this 
other party was mistaken in the source of his 
honey. 

In what I have written I have spoken point- 
edly; but I believe friends Hilton and Cook will 
take no offense, for both are lovers of the truth, 
and gentlemen for whose honor and scholarship 
I have much respect. 

By the way, neighbor Hilton has just been 
nominated to represent this county in the State 
Legislature; and although the writer is a mem- 
ber of the pean party, he will not be sur- 
pee if, after Jan. 1, our energetic bee-keeping 

riend would be known as the Hon. G. E. Hil- 
ton. W. E. GouLp. 

Brookside, Mich., Oct. 12. 


he 
HONEY RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRIOR RIGHTS TO BEE-RANGES; ANOTHER VIEW 
OF THE MATTER. 








In a recent trip from Newhall to Mojave, 
from Mojave to Needles, and from Needles to 
San Bernardino, I had an opportunity for ob- 
serving the honey-plants under various condi- 
tions of climate and at varying altitudes. In 
the vicinity of Newhall the three varieties of 
sage we have here are found on every hill; but 
as our train went puffing along up-grade they 
became noticeably less until after passing Ac- 
ton, where none were to be seen, being replac ed 
by the wild buckwheat. So it was in coming 
over the range between the desert and San Ber- 
nardino; first the buekwheat, and then in the 
warmer climate of the lower altitudes came the 
sages. After leaving San Bernardino the train 
passed through much waste country—thousands 
of acres, apparently, which was unfit for culti- 
vation owing to the vast quantities of rocks 
which covered it. In among these rocks the 
white sage grew thicker than I ever saw it else- 
where. There were no apiaries in sight from 
the train, but surely there are many located 
where there is such a grand field for bees. Up 
near the top of the range above San Bernardi- 
no some bee-man had an apiary of several hun- 
dred colonies located about fifty feet from the 
railroad track. I felt envious of him when I 
thought what little trouble he was put to in 
getting his honey aboard cars. in comparison 
with myself who have to haul fourteen miles 
over the worst of roads. 

From what I can hear, apiaries located at 
high altitudes are more sure of a crop than 
those located in the valleys where the sages 
thrive. It is probably owing to the greater 
rainfall which takes place among the moun- 
tains. Sometimes there are heavy rains in the 
mountains, when the valleys and foot-hills do 
not getadrop. The honey, after getting above 
the sage-line, is generally dark. The season, 
too. is later, which makes it practicable for the 
valley bee-men to practice migratory bee-keep- 
ing. Two years ago, after the honey-flow in 
my locality had entirely ceased, two mountain 
apiarists came to my place to purchase some 
foundation. Their bees were swarming, and 
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storing in sections quantities of honey which 
they gathered from milkweed. I subsequently 
heard that their crop was a good one. Now. in 
a straight line their location was only some tif- 
teen mils from mine, and in that vicinity was 
plenty of unoccupied territory. Had there been 
a wagon-road to their locality, instead of mere- 
ly a very rough mountain trail, I could have 
moved a couple of hundred of my best stocks 
over there and made a big profit by so doing. 
Even this season, which has been so seneraliy 
bad for the foot-hill bee-keepers, has, I under- 
stand, been a good one for the apiarists located 
in the Tehatchipi Mountains, a district in which 
there is plenty of snow during the winter time. 

Bees are now working on goldenrod — that is, 
where they can find any to work on, for itis a 
very scarce plant with us. I am unable to as- 
certain why it is so scarce. I find it in small 
patches at both high and low altitudes, on clay 
and on sandy soil, seeming to prosper every- 
where. It is nowhere plentiful. The alder- 
trees along the creeks have furnished a gener- 
ous supply of honey-dew. It will come in very 
handy for those apiurists whose bees have not 
gathered enough honey the past season for their 
own subsistence. 

Th: mesquite. which Arizona apiarists praise 
so highly as a honey-plant, is very abundant 
near Needles, along the Colorado River. There 
are no bees in that vicinity, and it is doubtful 
whether they could exist there, as the country 
on each side of the river is a desert, and, with 
the exception of cottonwood-trees along the riv- 
er, there is nothing growing which would fur- 
nish honey except the mesquite. It would be a 
hard matter, too, to keep the combs from melt- 
ing down, as the mercury sometimes registers 
there 128° Fahr. in the shade. and 115° at mid- 
night is not unusual. The boundless desert by 
which the place is surrounded is, no doubt, re- 
sponsible for such extreme heat—a desert in 
size as large as New Jersey; and, unless there 
are minerals on it, the whole of it not worth a 
bunch of wooden toothpicks. It is probably 
here that most of those queens die which arrive 
from the east. 

In a section like this, where new comers are 
constantly engaging in the bee-business, and 
old hands starting out-apiaries, the matter as 
to the rights of prior locators on a range as- 
sumes importance. Some of the bee-men hold 
that he who first gets possession of a range has 
rights which others should respect. Some lo- 
‘ate wherever they think it will be profitable 
for them, and it is on that matter of profit that 
the whole question hinges. ‘ Self-preservation 
is the first tow of nature ;” therefore if a man 
finds that he can make a greater profit by en- 
tering into competition on a good bee-range 
than by going to some poor but unoccupied 
range, it is his duty to himself and family to do 
so. I can not see why a bee-keeper should be 
more exempt from competition than a mer- 
chant. A store-keeper who, because of prior 
location in a village, should protest against an- 
other’s starting there would be laughed at. The 
bee-keeper who desires to possess in entirety a 
range can best do so by so stocking it with bees 
that any experienced person can see that it is 
unwise (that is, unprofitable) to locate there. 
An inexperienced person generally manages so 
badly that what little honey he gets makes no 
difference in the other's crop; and when lotat- 
ed near an expert they are generally crowded 
out after a year or two. 

If I wished to start another apiary I would 
get an ore range if I could; but, failing 
in that, I would locate near the most ignorant 


and indolent bee-keeper I could find—some fel- 
low who, occupying a range capable of giving 
fifteen or twenty tons in a good season. never 


gets more than from two to four tons. The sue- 
cessful apiarist had better make up his mind at 
once to be crowded, as the unsuccessful ones 
will never attribute his big crops to superior 
brains, but to a superior range, and will move 
their bees in to share with him. 
WILLIAM G. HEWEs. 
Newhall, Cal., Oct. 5, 1892. 


[You have presented to us another view; and 
while a store-keeper has no reasonable right to 
object to another coming and setting upin the 
same line of business, it is possible that also a 
bee-keeper first in the field has no rigat to ob- 
ject to another locating an apiary on the same 
territory. But are the two cases altogether 
parallel? Somehow, if we had gone into a lo- 
eality, and had demonstrated that it was a 
grand location for bees, and with that tield had 
secured large crops of honey. we think we should 
be somewhat mad if some other chap should 
come and locate with, say, a hundred colonies 
within half a mile of us and cut down our 
yields by one-half. The other fellow would, in 
all probavility. not have located there in the 
first place had he not seen we were making 
money. Some moral right is due bee-man No. 
1 for discovering for himself a good field. 

This is a hard question to settle, and. in all 
probability, you will hear from Dr. Miller on 
the other side. Of course, there is no law 
whereby the bee-keeper first in the field could 
secure the privilege of that field all to himself, 
The only heer he could do (and that is out of 
the question) would be to buy up. say, five 
thousand acres and allow no other bee-keeper 
to occupy that land. He then has a proprieta- 
ry right to the whole field. Five thousand 
acres would give a bee-flight of about a mile 
and a half. Unless the bee-keeper has un- 
bounded faith in his locality he can not afford 
to pay even 50 cents an acre. The matter as at 
present adjusted is a case of the survival of the 
ittest, as you intimate. The one who is the 
best bee-keeper will crowd the hardest. and at 
last crowd the other man outentirely. Perhaps 
this is right. ] 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF ABSORBENTS. 


GROUND CORNCOBS, 
Much has been said pro and con about ab- 
sorbents versus oilcloth for winter covering for 
bees. With many, absorbents and upward 
ventilation seem to be synonymous terms, and 
that, if oilcloth be not used, upward ventilation 
is the result. This is a mistake. With chaff 
cushions, I will admit, you have more upward 
escape of air thanis good; the chaff is too light, 
too cellular, and not porous enough. You want 
a heavy. denser substance than chaff—one with 
more capillary force that will transmit the 
largest amount of moisture with a minimum 
amount of heat. Airis the vehicle that carries 
both moisture and heat, and the medium which 
will transmit the largest amount of the former 
and the least amount of the latter is the best. 
After experimenting with variou: substances 
the well-known absorbent power of corncobs 
induced me to try them, using them whole and 
filling the interstices with dry fine sawdust, 
which answered very well. Afterward I had 
them ground at a feed-mill, and filled the boxes 
three inches with this meal, and I want noth- 
ing else. Cobs chopped and mixed with dry 
sawdust do well. aN is is practically a non- 
conductor of heat, and itis dense and porous, 
and has the capillary forcee—like blotting-paper 
—to carry moisture to the outer atmosphere. 
To illustrate this capillary force, suppose we 
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build a new hive from lumber sawed _ trans- 
versely four inches thick—sides, ends, and cover, 
joints hermetically sealed. This would cer- 
tainly be a warm hive, and, with the capillaries 
or pores of the lumber directed from within 
outward you would never find a drop of water 
condensed on the inside as long as the tempera- 
ture within was above freezing, and the surface 
free from propolis. Bees in their natural homes 
have the benefit of this capillary force. 

You say in the May issue that bees seem to 
get along and build up better in the spring with 
the oilcloth covering. That is undoubtedly so, 
and for the simple reason that. at that time, 
they need the water that is condensed on the 
under surface for their brood, which they for 
many days at a time are unable to go out- 
side and get. At this season the absorbents 
should be removed and the oilcloth substituted. 

Washington, Ind., Oct. 10. J. A. ScUDDER. 


ee re 
RAMBLE NO. 70. 


RAMBLER’S EXPERIENCE IN LIVING ON A RANCH 
ALONE. 








OI believe I have had oceasion to remark, that 
even those bee- keepers who live an isolated and 
lonely life are generally quite fraternal. If you 
happen to drop in upon them from the outside 
world, and have any news to tell, or reading- 
matter to dispose of. it is eagerly sought. In 
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stranger with it: and of all countries this is one 
of the greatest in the spirit of toleration for a 
man’s opinions and method of life, and it is well 
that it is so. 

Although Mr. Clark (mentioned in Ramble 
69) is a benedict he is full of that fraternal 
spirit, and stands not upon ceremony in the 
limitations of distance and previous acquaint- 
ance as to his neighborly feelings. have 
known this to be the case when we have travel- 
ed together around the mountain, or far over 
the plain; and I soon learned that, when he 
wished “to talk with that man just a minute,” 
and left me in possession of the wagon, the 
minute lengthened out inordinately. In all 
such cases I was very thankful to have with me 
my long-wind Waterbury watch: and as the 
minutes lengthened I would commence to wind, 
and usually complete the job upon Mr. C.’s 
return. While waiting at one place I varied 
the exercise by making an inventory of what I 
saw in a bedroom. Of course, the bedroom 
was a detached building, but had in it two beds, 
a work-bench with tools, and a good supply of 
bee-hive material, several bags of Egyptian 
corn, With evidences of mouse work: a shoe- 
makers’s bench, wire netting, shovels. rocking- 
chair, wagon-wheel, manure-fork, six chains, 
ropes, boots and shoes, wire, tin cans. and other 
things too numerous to mention. The occu- 
pants of the beds seemed to be haggard and 
worn. One was on the bed and another ona 
hox. It was evident that their surroundings 











OFF FOR THE SEASHORE. 


some corner of the cabin will be found a few 
books, standard works. both poetry and prose, 
and perhaps the walls are adorned with prints 
from the illustrated papers. A very good idea 
of the character of the man can be obtained. 
sometimes, ata glance. In the cabin of a lone 
dweller of the mountains I found a great array 
of flashy pictures and clippings from the Police 
Gazette, and it needed no words to reveal the 
condition of the occupant’s mind. In another 
cabin, though the owner was living there only 
occasionally, several copies of the Free Thinker 
and kindred papers were found, giving an un- 
mistakable indication as to his belief. But 
whatever a man’s belief, he will seldom bore a 


were admirably fitted to give them an overdose 
of the nightmare. 

Though Mr. C., while on our trips. would 
have several of these minute talks, and spend 
considerable neighborly time helping those 
afflicted with balky horses. we usually made 
the home ranch by chore time. This humdrum 
of ranch life I noticed was having a depressing 
effect upon Mr. c.. while Mrs. Clark was com- 
pletely prostrated. It was of prime necessity 
that they should go to the seashore for their 
health; and in order that they might go, the 
fambler consented to stay during their two 
weeks’ absence, and care for the ranch. Mr. 
Wilder was off again in the mountains, and his 
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pony and colt needed a master, and all of our 
apiaries needed a little looking to. Then there 
were bands and bands of quail that needed to 
be put on toast. I knew the two weeks could 
be well put in, and was not at all lonesome 
when I saw the big covered wagon drawn by 
three horses depart with camping and gastro- 
nomic outfit, and, with them, four of the young 
men and maidens from Bloomington. My ani- 
mate companions were 170 swarms of bees, 100 
hens, a cow, heifer, a spotted yearling: Ben, 
the white dog, a trio of cats. and a double- 
barreled shotgun, the latter to aid in preparing 
the quail for market. 


Nov. 1. 


to irrigate one full-grown cow for One hot day. The 
weather is a trifle hot—9s° in the shade. 

Mr. Clark, I don’t know that you know it, but that 
spotted yearling of yours is afflicted with the 
mew yp eae It jamboreed me across your cornfield 
ead first, scooped a peck of dirt down my back, 
and lost my Waterbury watch. I now lead the cat- 
tle with a long rope; have blood in my eye, and the 
shotgun in hand. 

The bees are gathering «a great amount of water 
on these hot days. They rob out half a barrel of it 
regularly. 

Wilder's gentle pony also served me a diry trick. 
I tried riding her to the picket rope without a hal- 
ter. She ran and bucked and rebucked, and bucked 
again, giving a fellow a flying-all-to-pieces sensation. 
1 alighted quick, and sat down in the 
sund to collect my physiology. I now 
use a bridle. 








Z| ON. 


RAMBLER’S EXPERIENCE ON THE RAN( 


As to how I enjoyed myself and kept dull 
care away will be better understood by giving 
you a letter I sent to Mr. Clark after I had 
managed things for a week: 


Mr. W. E. Clark, 

My Dear Sir: Agreeabl¥ to promise 1 would in- 
form you that Iam still in the land of the living, 
and still clinging to your ranch. It is the same with 
all of your domestic critters, except that old brown 
hen with a lop-sided red peduncle on the top of hei 
head. She was asphyxiated during a sandstorm 
that howled around here; but, don’t mourn over the 
old hen: there has been a large increase in the hen 
family. Ten remarkably healthy chickens have 
been hatehed, and are doing well. Since you went 
away Lhave put seven hens in purgatory on short 
rations they wanted to sit. 

The big tank of water lasted until Sunday. when 
Mr. 8. came over and I drew up 240 gallons. I knew 
something would happen, and, sure enough, one of 
his horses kicked and broke a tug, and the very 
next day some animal rubbed around the faucet 
and let off the whole 240 gallons. I laid it to the 
dog, and got the shotgun to execute him: but evi- 
dence being wholly circumstantial, and the water 
having been placed there in violation of the moral 
law, Isubmitted to Providence and reprieved the 
dog. Lirrigated the cattle for three days by lead- 
ing them tothe spring. It takes 15 gallons of water 
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I hope this will find you improving 
in health. Don’t hurry home on my 
account. Every thing is lovely, and rat 
stick to the ranch if it busts. I found 
my Waterbury. Yours, etc., 

RAMBLER, 

P. S.—1 haven't made any butter yet; 
couldn't find the skimmer. Send me 
word where it is. R. 

P.S. No. 2.—Later.—Never mind the 
skimmer. The dog ran off with the 
churn-dasher. Dog and I will take care 
of the cream. Don't hurry home. R. 


Along with my other entertain- 
ments I would have an occasional 
caller, a wayfarer who had, perhaps, 
lost his way on what he would call 
a desert. One sturdy Dutchman, 
with a donkey, strengthened the 
word ‘desert’? by prefixing ‘ mill- 
dam” without the * mill.” 

My neighbor S., who kept my 
water-tank replenished, found a stone 
one day which he called silver ore, 
and in a few days he came over 
again with a divining-instrument 
to loeate the vein. Fortune-teliers 
| and spiritualists had told him that 
i he was going to strike a rich mine, 
\, | and he was full of faith. The instru- 
ment was an ounce bottle filled near- 
ly full of brick-red substance. the 
main ingredient being quicksilver. 
After climbing to the vicinity of the 
supposed vein, Mr. S., nearly out of 
breath, remarked: “Say! it tires a 
feller right smart to climb up hyar.” 
A tripod was made by tying the ends 
I of three Jaths together. The bottle 

was suspended like a plummet. After 
bringing it to a dead rest it soon began to 
swing to and fro. The philosophy of the thing 








DIVINING FOR SILVER. 


is. that, as it swings. if there is mineral near it 
will swing out further that way. As the bottle 
swayed more and more, Mr. S. loudly exclaimed, 
~ Thar she draws! she draws that way. There’s 
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rich mineral here somewhar. Why! an old 
prospector might tramp around hyar a thou- 
sand years and never find a bit of ore, while we 
might stumble right on toit. Don’t yer see?” 

After trying the divining-machine in several 
places the wind began to interfere with opera- 
tions, and the discovery of the mine was post- 
poned indefinitely. While Mr. S. could see it 
ra one way more than the other, I could not. 
It was a clear case of faith, and a lack of it. 

There are many in California who think they 
may stumble upon untold wealth, and still plod 
through all their lives and never findit. The 
bright dreams and anticipations of finding it 
are probably as pleasurable as the attainment 
of the substance itself. 

Our friends returned safely from their camp- 
ing and bathing tour on schedule time, much 
invigorated in body and spirits, and ready for 
the further duties of ranch life. Feeling a de- 
sire to rest from the two weeks of ranch life, I 
retired with the pony to the quiet recesses of 
Wilder Canyon; and in that lonely place these 
lines are written by the RAMBLER. 


a 
ADULTERATION OF HONEY. 





SOMETHING FROM MR. LANGSTROTH, 


Friend Root:—It begins to look as though we 
had nearly got to bed-rock on the adulteration 
question. Our.good friend Prof. Cook has done 
a very great service to all honest producers of 
and dealers in pure honey. As you say. “If it is 
indeed true that glucose adulteration can be 
easily detected, it is a grim fact that will make 
evil-doers tremble.” I fully indorse what Prof. 
Cook says. ‘*We know that honey is largely 
adulterated: but almost always. if oe always, 
by feeding * glucose. This can be detected. 
Thus we can successfully fight this evil. Prof. 
Wiley will help us. Let us declare the battle 
on.” 

Yes, let us declare the battle on; and if we 
march under the banner of the Bee-keepers’ 
Union we may expect that, in due time, the 
victory over glucose will be won. 

R. believe that vou are safe in saying, ** Prac- 

tally, then, glucose is the only article that 
pe be used as an adulterant, ata profit. You 
say, further. *‘ Sugar may possibly be used, but 
we doubt it.” Now, if either pure sugar syrup, 
of light color, or any mixture of this grade of 
syrup with the highest grades of honey should 
be fed to bees to have them produce a choice 
quality of comb honey for the market, it mat- 
ters nothing, even if chemists should be unable 
to detect this product from honey entirely gath- 
ered by the bees. Without entering into par- 
ticulars. it is enough to say that all experience 
shows that nothing can be profitably fed to 
bees, to be worked up into choice comb honey. 
I know that it has been suggested that a profit 
might be made by emptying choice sections of 
white-clover honey. and then inducing the bees 
to fill them with a cheaper substitute; but if 
glucose has been used in the process, detection 
is sure; and without, there will be no margin 
left for profit. Dark grades of liqnid honey are 
too cheap to make it worth while to sugar 
them. Prof. Cook shows how we could feed our 
bees a syrup made of. say. one-third honey and 
two-thirds cane syrup. and the chemists could 
not detect it; nor could the consumer; but as 
it will not pay to do this. it will not be done. 

There is still a question which I wish to sub- 





* Feeding is a slip of the pen, for Prof. Cook says, 
** Bee-keepers do not adulterate. Dealers— wholesale 
ésalewe-de ans" but dealers do not feed glucose; 
they use it only for mixing. 
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mit to our friend Prof. Cook: Suppose that 
one-third choice extracted honey. say white 
clover or linden, be mixed with two-thirds 
choice white-sugar syrup, and the bees allowed 
to do nothing to the mixture, can the chemist 
or consumer detect the difference between this 
mixture and the pure liquid honey? Why this 
question is asked will be better understood if I 
quote from the first edition of my work, * The 
Hive and Honey-bee,” published in the spring 
of 1853, pages 336, 337: 

Dissolve two pounds of the purest white sugar in 
as much hot water as will be just necessary to re- 
duce it toasyrup; take one pound of the nicest 
white-clover honey (any other light-colored honey 
of good flavor will answer), and, after warming it, 
add it to the sugar syrup, and stir the contents. 
When cool, this compound will be pronounced, 
even by the best judges of honey, to be one of the 
most luscious articles which they ‘ever ti isted, and 
will be, by almost every one, preferred to the un- 
mixed honey. Refined loaf sugar is a_ perfectly 
pure and inodorous sweet; and one pound of honey 
will communicate the honey flavor in high perfec- 
tion to twice that quantity of sugar; while the new 
article will be destitute of that smarting taste 
which honey alone so often has. If desired, 
any kind of flavor may be given to the manufac- 
tured article; thus it may be made to resemble in 
fragrance the classic honey of Mount Hymettus, or 
it may have the flavor of the orange-groves, or the 
delicate fragrance of beds of roses washed with 
dew. 

While those who choose oe make this mix- 
ture for their own use, it would surely be dis- 
honest to sell it to the public as pure honey. 
Dealers who wish to maintain a high character 
for strict integrity should sell nothing but pure 
honey. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Dayton, 0., Oct. 6 


{We are glad you called attention in a foot- 
note to what is manifestly a slip of the pen 
from Prof. Cook. As we stated in our last issue, 
page 760, we do not believe that bee-keepers 
feed glucose, although just one and only one 
case of the kind has come to our knowledge. 
Referring to the mixture of sugar and honey, 
described in the extract from your book, we are 
afraid we shall be treading on dangerous ground 
if we give any sort of countenance to it. In 
the first place, we do not believe that such a 
mixture would be profitable. Sugar is coming 
up, aS you are well aware, in obedience to the 
sugar-trust. In the second place, we feel sure 
that we should be able to recognize sugar and 
honey at once by the taste, because we have 
already had some experience in that line. It is 
recommended, in some of the bee-books. to keep 
syrup from granulating that is to be fed to the 
bees for winter use, to put in a little honey. 
We did so last season, but not to sell it; and 
although we could detect a slight honey taste, 
a peculiar flavor of granulated-sugar syru 
such as is used on pancakes, was very pins 
recognized. We have no doubt that consumers 
would like it, but we are strongly of the opin- 
ion that they would also detect the sugar. We 
know perfectly well Mr. Langstroth did not 
reproduce the recipe simply that bee-keepers 
might try it nowadays, but only to ascertain 
whether such a mixture would be recognized as 
pure or mixed honey 

Aside from all other considerations, it would 
be very unwise, if not inimical to the sale of 
pure honey, for bee-keepers to put up sugar 
and honey as an article of sale as good and 
wholesome a sweet as sugar syrup is. We want 
no substitutes resembling honey, that will enter 
into competition with it. While the bee-keeper 
himself might be perfectly honest, and sell it 
for exactly whatit is. a dealer less scrupulous 
might bottle it and selJl it as pure extracted 
honey. leaving off. as adulterators usually do, 
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the name of the producer. The followmg letter, 
forwarded to us by a prominent commission 
house in the West, will explain itself: 

I will send you a sample of honey, and say that it 
is composed of pure ingredients, such as sugar, bee 
honey, and a few other articles, which are all pure. 
I have been selling it around the country bere at 70 
cts.a gallon. It cost quite a bit to manufacture. 
I sell it under the name of “artificial honey,” 
“honey syrup.” I can send it in one-gallon cans or 
kegs, or any way to suit the purchaser. Please 
state what you can give for it, and pay the freight. 

For obvious reasons we leave off the name of 
the writer. az 

However honest he may be in stating the 
trnth in regard to the ingredients of the so- 
ealled honey, we are not so sure that he would 
be unwilling for the dealer to sell it as pure 
honey. We tasted some of the stuff. and it was 
simply vile. If you can imagine honey-dew, 
sugar syrup, glucose, and a little cheap per- 
fumery mixed together, you may get some idea 
of what it tasted like. We would no more set 
it on the table as an article of food than we 
would introduce into our stomachs some semi- 
poisonous mixtures. The house that forwarded 
the letter on to us. apparently thought the 
mixer intended in the first place to palm it off 
as pure honey; butin response to their inquiries 
he finally admitted as above that there were 
certain other ingredients besides the bee honey. 
No. it won’t do to give countenance to such 
things. 

Later.—Since writing the above. the Bee- 
keepers’ Review for October has come to hand, 
and we notice that we differ somewhat in opin- 
ion with the editor and Prof. Cook in regard to 
sugar-fed honey. We know these same differ- 
ences are honest differences, and it is possible 
that we may be wrong in our position. | 
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SOME THINGS ABOUT ROBBING. 
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Friend Root:—That item of your experience 
on page 782 is quite interesting reading, and I 
think you are somewhat at fault that you do not 
give us more of the details of your own apiary, 

articularly the bad things. Iam glad you have 
earned that, under proper management, robbing 
is not such a dangerous thing. Itis hard to know 
just whatis the right ground to take in this 
respect: for few young bee-keepers, until they 
have had some sad experience, have any just 
conception of the danger connected with rob- 
bing. 

I would give something to make my assistant 
as afraid of robbing as lam. In former years I 
had such a severe breaking-in that the sight 
and sound of a single robber when I am at work 
strikes me with alarm. But Emma has not 
had the same experience, and can work on 
poms 4 with the music of robbers about her. 

say to her.“ You must be very careful or the 
robbers will get the start of us.” 

*Oh! T guess not. I haven’t seen any yet.” 

“Why, don’t you see them there this very 
minute, right under your very nose ?’’ and the 
emphasis I give is perhaps not as cone as it 
ought to be: for if there is any thing that de- 
moralizes me itis to have robbers offer their 
assistance when a brood-chamber is open. So 
it is that it is considered not the orthodox thing 
to say any thing in favor of allowing bees to do 
the least thing in the line of robbing. Too oft- 
en. however, it is the interference of the ofti- 
cious bee-keeper that makes most of the trouble. 
A weak, queenless colony is attacked; and the 
only thought in his mind is, that that thing 
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must be stopped. So the hive is taken away, 
perhaps put in the cellar fora time, and the 
robbers, not finding their prey in its proper 
place, pounce upon the nearest Pal which, in 
their turn, are taken away and thus the trouble 
spreads. 

On another occasion a similar case occurs, 
but the bee-keeper is in blissful ignorance of it; 
and the first thing—in fact, the only thing— 
that he knows about it is, that the hive is 
completely cleaned out—cleaned out several 
days before he noticed it. In that case no 
harm is done. The colony was not worth sav- 
ing, and perhaps it was a good thing to have 
the honey transferred where it would do more 
good. 

I very much doubt the correctness of the 
time-honored tradition, that, if a bee once does 
any thing in the line of robbing. she will never 
return to honest labor afterward. You know 
very well. that when. by reason of bad weather, 
the honey flow suddenly stops. care must be 
taken not to start robbing; and if by some 
carelessness it is started, and perhaps 20 pounds 
of honey robbed, thousands of bees being en- 
gaged in the plunder, if the next morning 
opens up clear and bright, honey yielding freely. 
every bee in the apiary will seem to be hard at 
work. Where are the thousands that yester- 
day were robbers? Don’t tell me that none of 
them have gone back to honest ways. 

Last spring the disastrous losses left a large 
number of hives untenanted; and the combs, 
numbering more than a thousand. hid more or 
less honey in them. The fuller combs were 
convenient to put in colonies needing them, but 
a great many had only a little honey in them. 
What was to be done with them? They might 
stand as they were. but on the whole it was 
perhaps better that they should be emptied out. 
Perhaps you may remember that they were 
hung overhead in the cellar. Well. the door of 
the cellar was left open and the bees were 
invited to take possession. They promptly 
accepted the invitation. 

Now. there were two things 
me. One was. that it took the bees so shorta 
time to clean out those combs. Another was, 
that it took them so short a time to settle down 
quietly after they got through the job. Fora 
half a day ora day after the honey was gone 
there were more or less bees searching through 
the cellar. and at the end of that time there 
was nothing in the apiary to indicate that any 
thing unusual had been going on. 

Another thing, if you allow a section of honey 
to stand out, the bees will tear it all to pieces. 
These combs I have been telling about were 
not torn at all. Whether it was that they 
were tougher. or that the bees had so large a 
surface to work over, [do not know: but lam 
inclined to the opinion that bees do not tear old 
combs so badly. 

When the clover harvest closed. what little 
there was of it, all sections were taken off. A 
goodly number of supers had so little done in 
them that the best thing was to have the bees 
clean them out. A somewhat large experience 
in trying to get bees to empty sections on or 
under the brood-chamber made me dissatisfied 
with that sort of thing. Soone day a number, 
perhaps 15, of such supers were piled up in the 
cellar in such a way that not a very large num- 
ber of bees could enter ata time. They were 
promptly cleaned out; and 24 hours after the 
work was finished, there was no commotion in 
the apiary. The same thing was repeated 
iy a larger number, and with the same re- 
sult. 

Now Ill tell you what I think. If you had 
allowed the bees to work on those combs that 
you had piled up, without restiicting their en- 
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trance so much, the result would have been the 
same. provided you did not take the combs 
away till after the bees had emptied them, and 
had got discouraged working over them. The 
whole matter lies just in this: If bees get to 
robbing you must not take ‘away every thing 
they are working at, but leave them to work on 
that very same spot until they are satisfied 
that they have finished up the work them- 
selves. Perhaps it may do to empty out a hive 
they are working at. providing the hive itself 
is left. and nothing about its appearance chang- 
ed: but I think I would rather leave some comb 
in the hive for them to work at. I faney I see 
A. L. R. shake his head when he reads this, say 
ing. That’s dangerous. We can’t be too care- 
ful about the matter of robbing, and hardly 
ought to publish any thing of the kind.” Yet 
the whole truth ought to be known. I’m just 
as much afraid of robbers as you are; but I 
believe it’s well to be posted on all points: and 
with that never-failing safeguard, the footnote. 
I feel sure all will be well. C.c. MLLER. 
Marengo, III. 


{We indorse every thing you say: and, like 
yourself. we are afraid of robbing. and only 
wish that our helpers regarded it with the 
same fear. We can not ourselves endure to 
have even a single robber hovering over the 
frames. while our helpers think nothing of it to 
have as many as half adozen. To use a col- 
loguial phrase, we have been “through the 
mill.’ and know the bad results of allowing 
the bees to pilfer from hive to hive. While we 
hold robbing in great fear. we are inclined. on 
the other hand. to let the bees. under certain 
circumstances, help themselves. A year ago 
last summer. at the Shane yard. as a result of 
transferring the bees on to Hoffman frames, we 
had a quantity of old crooked combs in home- 
made loose frames—too crooked to be used in 
new frames. Instead of transferring these we 
carried them a few rods from the apiary and 
laid them in the shade of a tree; but, mind you. 
we did not expose them until we had finished 
work in the yard. On one or two occasions we 
Wuited long enough to witness the result. The 
bees pounced on to the combs in a perfect 
storm. and speedily emptied them of every 
thing sweet. The next day we returned and 
found the apiary comparatively quiet, nor were 
there any dead bees at any of the entrances, as 
a result of previous conflict. One time. we 
remember very distinetly of setting a couple of 
combs under a tree a few rods away. while we 
were in the midst of our work. All at once the 
bees began to be cross, and to pilfer over the 
top of the hive. The tirst-incoming laden bees 
notified those already in the hives that honey 
was to be had somewhere. As we have noticed 
many times before. they began to hunt around, 
and, very naturally, tarned to the hives where 
we were working. because they had not yet dis- 
covered the source of honey from which the 
first supply was obtained. It is needless to say 
we stopped right then and there. 

MORE ABOUT THAT STACKED-UP-HIVE 
FEEDING. 

Now, we would by no means advise the scat- 
tering of partially filled combs a few rods from 
the apiary where it is located near dwelling- 
houses: but in out yards situated as was the 
one mentioned. nearly a quarter of a mile away 
from buildings, it may be done at times to ad- 
vantage. The plan that can always be pursued 
safely where it is desired to empty out combs 
containing a little honey. is. to place them in 
hives stacked up two or three high. with a 
small entrance, as explained in our editorial on 
page 782. While these stacks of hives, we know 
by experience, can be placed right near the 





driveway. and yet horses and persons can go by 
without the least interference, we would not 
recommend it. 

This plan of feeding creates an artificial con- 
dition of things during a dearth of honey—that 
ix. a dearth from natural sourees—much like 
that when honey is coming in freely from the 
flowers in nature’s own way. In-tead of rob- 
bers flying around and stealing. they are given 
something to do; and the result is, that we 
have been able, during the past few days, to 
go on with our work of uniting, ete., in the 
apiary, with very little interference from rob- 
bers. And,again, we observe the honey itself 
is being distributed throughout the apiary, not, 
as we should naturally suppose. in the strong- 
est colonies. but with a very fair and even dis- 
tribution throughout all the hives. Our Mr. 
Spatford said that he could see the result of 
this open-air feeding in the hives. Queens 
were beginning to breed, and every thing was 
going on just us if nature had taken a sudden 
boom. Nearly every apiarist every spring has 
a few combs containing a little honey; and 
What a good effect this kind of outdoor fee ing 
may have in stimulating brood-rearing at the 
time of year we most desire it, with so little 
labor, the reader can figure out for himself, 
Besides the increased amount of brood-rearing, 
he will have a lot of nice clean dry combs, no 
more tempting torobbers later on in the season. 

fe are sure that bec-keepers have not yet 
experienced the many advantages that may 
aecruc from this kind of feeding. They have 
known of it, itis true. but have not as yet util- 
ized it. Now. doctor, while we may be at fault 
for not giving more details of the work in our 
own apiary, we hope we have redeemed our- 
selves, at least temporarily. 

P. S.—A. I has witnessed the results of 
this stacked-hive feeding ala Miller. and ac- 
knowledges that it is a success in more ways 
than one. At first he felt a little skeptical 
about it. and was slightly alarmed lest we 
“boys” might be getting oursel ves into trouble. | 
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BRITISIL BEE-KEEPERS AND THE WORLD'S FAIR 
AT CHICAGO IN 1893. 

As will be gathered from a perusal of the 
proceedings reported in this issue, the interest- 
ing discussion which took place at the monthly 
meeting of the British Bee- keepers’ Association 
on Wednesday last. on the subject of sending 
an exhibit of British honey to Chicago, resulted 
in a unanimous resolve on the part of the Asso- 
ciation to take immediate steps for putting the 
project into practical shape. To do this, it is 
obviously necessary to secure the cordial co- 
operation. and, we trust, willing assistance, of 
bee: keepers themselves. 

Had the season of 1802 been a thoroughly 
good one. with abundance of honey in the 
homes of all who keep bees in the United King- 
dom. little difficulty would have been experi- 
enced in getting together an exhibit of a couple 
of tons of nectar as a “sample” of what our 
islands yield: but, unfortunutely. the results 
have at best been only moderate. and in conse- 
quence the field on which we have to work is 
considerably reduced, and the enthusiasm, 
which otherwise would have been aroused, pro- 
portionately lessened. However. the committee, 
in order to meet this difficulty, have hit upon a 
plan by which a good show of honey may be 
secured without taxing either the pockets or 
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the (bee) patriotism of our bee-keepers to any 
but a very small extent. 

Without pledging ourselves to exact details, 
it may be said that, in substance, the plan is to 
invite contributions of honey—good, of course— 
in quantities of five pounds and upward, to be 
forwarded in bulk or otherwise to a depot ata 
given center (probably Liverpool, as the port of 
departure), where it will be received by repre- 
sentatives of the B. B. K. A., for bottling, pack- 
age, and transhipment to Chicago. An impor- 
tant point to be borne in mind by gentlemen 
interested in the project is, that the honey sent 
need not be the product of the exibitor’s own 
bees; the only proviso being that the locality in 
which the honey is gathered must be stated, so 
that many who would have sent their own 
honey in a good season will, by purchasing 
from those less able to give away their produce, 
be enabled to further the scheme at a very 
small cost. Further, the name of each donor 
will appear on his portion of the exhibit. 

Seeing that an opportunity of staging British 
honey alongside that of other countries, in so 
prominent a manner as the Chicago Exhibition 
offers, is not likely to occur again in our gener- 
ation, we hope that our readers—with whom 
the matter may be said to entirely rest—will 
rise to the occasion and lose no time in making 
known to the secretary of the B. B. K. A., or to 
ourselves, the extent to which they are willing 
to assist. The exhibit will, no doubt, be seen 
by several millions of persons of all nationali- 
ties; it also goes without saying, that American 
bee-keepers will welcome a good display from 
the mother country; and as all cost and trouble 
connected with it will, as already stated, be 
borne by the B. B. K. A., we trust to hear with- 
out delay from intending donors, in order that 
an approximate idea may be arrived at with 
regard to the amount of space to be applied for. 
Preliminary inquiries may be addressed to this 
oftice, or to the Secretary of the B. B. K. A., at 
Kings Langley.—British Bee Journal, Sept. 29. 


A LITTLE FOUR-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER OF MRS. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY WHO CAN CAGE BEES 
AND QUEEN IN A MAILING-CAGE. 

I must tell you ofa visitor. It was a little 
wee tot of a four-year-old baby girl who came 
to see me not long since. She astonished all in 
the apiary by coming up to where I was caging 
queens. She took hold of a cage, and, almost 
too fast for the eye to perceive what was going 
on, caged the bees and queen. I learned from 
her how to put the bees in a cage; but we just 
had to console ourselves by considering the 
source whence she came. She was a daughter 
of Mrs. Jennie Atchley. W. R. GRAHAM. 

Greerville, Texas, Oct. 8. 


[Well done! If Mrs. Atchley will send a pic- 
ture of the little girl we will introduce her to 
our readers. | 
WHY DO THE BEES KILL MEMBERS OF THEIR 

OWN FAMILY? 

Prof. Cook:—\1 mailed you some dead bees 
from a colony that kills numbers of their own 
family. I asked Bro. Root, of Medina, about 
them. Hesays that I must be mistaken—that 
they must be drones, referring me to the A BC. 
What do you think is wrong with them? The 
colony is strong. active. and has lots of stores. 
1 am positive they are not robbers, as I have 
only one colony of blacks or hybrids, as they 
are. All my other colonies are pure Italians. 
or nearly so, and can easily be distinguished 
from this.. This is why I send from this 
colony for examination. My Italians act the 
same way.. They pull them down from the 
combs. and drag them outin the same manner 
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as they do the drones, but they sting, very near- 
ly all of them, which they do not always do 
with drones, as they often carry out drones and 
let them look out for themselves, guarding their 
entrance well, and not permitting them to en- 
ter. But the samples I send you are nearly all 
killed by the bees themselves. I wish you 
would examine samples. and give result through 
GLEANINGS. J. M. FISHER. 
Reading, Pa., Oct. 3. 


{ Prof. Cook replies: } 


These bees seem very small. I presume that 
they are ailing in some way, and so are rejected. 
Such bees should be fully studied by a compe- 
tent bacteriologist. He. perhaps. could show 
cause. A. J. Cook. 


TWO GOOD POINTS IN FAVOR OF THE NAR- 
ROWER SECTION. 

This question came up twice at our State 
convention, but no discussion on the subject 
was made. Eugene Secor thought that wide 
sections are not capped over as soon when 
nearly two inches thick—a thing of consider- 
able importance—while W. C. Frazier felt quite 
sure that eight to the foot would be the nearest 
right. D. Benton, my neighbor, uses seven to 
the foot, and I feel sure that his sections are 
capped sooner than mine, which are 1% inch, 
and do not stand so much in need of separators 
as do mine; and if sections were eight to the 
foot would they not be built much straighter, 
and be ripe and capped nearly as soon as built ? 
To be sure, if full sheets of foundation were 
used this would be one point against these very 
narrow sections. I think that quite good combs 
might be built in them by using starters only; 
but I presume that the untasty drone comb 
would, with the latter plan. be built. The 
grocers here will pay only 10 cts. apiece for 
sections of comb honey; and if they were built 
eight to the foot then we could sell our honey 
at home ata fair profit—about as good as 15 ets. 
per Ib. I know it has been claimed that it 
would not be an honest pound; neither are 17 
sections an honest pound; and I can see no 
dishonest act about selling sections by the 
piece. I have spent much thought on this 
matter, and I hardly know which would be best 
for us. FRANK COVERDALE. 

Welton, Ia., Oct. 11. 


| We can’t discover that there is any cheating 
when honey is sold by the section. If you can 
get more money for narrower sections, use 
them. | 





A GOOD SEASON FOR BEES. 

This has been a good season for bees in this 
vicinity, where they have had the necessary 
care and attention that bees have got to have 
to make a success with them. Our principal 
honey- flow has been from basswood and buck- 
wheat, some from goldenrod and other wild 
flowers. I have managed my bees for increase 
and comb honey. I had four swarms in the 
spring. Three were quite weak. I now have 
12 strong swarms. and have taken off 350 Ibs. of 
comb honey. The honey season was over here 
Sept. 15. R. S. Nopp ins. 

Fenwick, Mich., Oct. 12. 

BEES NEVER EN BETTER SHAPE FOR FALL. 

There has been no frost to kill flowers yet. 
and bees are still making their living. They 
have never been in better shape to winter than 
they are this fall. Hives are full of good thick 
well-sealed honey, and plenty of young bees 
are hatching now, and some of the queens are 
still laying. I gota fair crop of honey. and fine 
as to quality, mostly extracted. I have been in 
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this State ten years, and this is the first fall 

that has been worked after Sept. 20. and some 

swarms are now killing drones that have been 

raised lately. Wo. URIE. 
Minneapolis. Minn., Oct. 10. 


A GOOD FLOW OF HONEY. 

I started the winter with 95 colonies. I had 
to feed $30.00 worth of sugar to provision them 
for winter. This I did not do until the last of 
September—too late for brood-raising. What 
little honey they had was honey-dew. Only 
tive died through the winter. and they were 
queenless. The first of April I had 89 colonies. 
The weather was very unfavorable—wet and 
cold up to the middle of June. At this date I 
had po A 43, and half of them furnished no sur- 
plus. LIinereased to 70 by artificial swarming. 
and took 1100 ibs., mostly extracted, gathered 
largely from alsike clover—as fine honey as I 
ever took. I have 1000 Ibs. ready to take, of 
fall honev: and if frost keeps off this month I 
shall get another thousand from not more than 
25, spring count, so I am not discouraged. 
There is as good a flow now, Oct. 10, as I ever 
saw. largely from heartsease and Spanish nee- 
dle. Bees are building comb almost as well as 
earlier in the season. There will be no discount 
in wintering this winter. They are raising 
plenty of brood. I had a swarm some three 
weeks ago. 

ALSIKE AND PEAVINE CLOVER. 

I had made up my mind one of our drv sum- 
mers, that peavine clover is the best of honey- 
plants: but this year bees did not work on it at 
all. while alsike wus good. It did not com- 
mence blooming until the middle of June. 

New Sharon, Ia... Oct. 10. GEORGE BRIGGs. 








Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 
I. THESS. 5:21. 

A few days ago one of our readers mailed me 
a paper entitled the Michigan Messenger, extra. 
It comes from Adrian, Mich., and is dated Sept. 
17, 1892. He wrote me at the same time, that. 
if {1 would just read St. John’s speech in said 
paper. he would be very much gratified. I have 
read it. and Iam very glad he sentittome. I 
wish every man and woman in the United 
States could read it. It may be that the state- 
ments that St. John makes are not all true: it 
mav also be that some of them are misleading: 
but for all that, I wish everybody might read 
it. But I propose to consider only one small 
part of it; and while I consider it. I feel how 
utterly unable Iam to handle such matters. I 
know I am ignorant of polities; and I have 
been blamed, and it seems to me I have been 
somewhat abused because I] am ignorant and 
confess my ignorance. Gently, dear friends. A 
lady of my acquaintance once took our good 
pastor to task (she did it very mildly. of course) 
because he did not preach temperance more 
strongly. He replied that God called him to 
preach Christ Jesus, and not to preach temper- 
ance particularly, and this I wish to make as 
one plea for my ignorance. I feel that God has 
called me to preach (in my own way) ¢ hrist 
Jesus. I am well aware. when I say this. that 
I have done it but poorly and imperfectly. 
have wandered from the dear Savior more than 
onee. May he give me grace and strength that 
I may not Wander from his dear name wken I 
speak to you to day. Another thing. I have not 
the physical strength to read and study up mat- 
ters of government and state. My nervous 
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strength for mental work even now is limited. 
Daily and hourly I must decide what has the 
greatest call on this remaining strength. I can 
read but litthe compared with what I used to- 
read in former years. In view of this, what 
should I read next to my Bible? God surely 
calls upon me to keep posted, at least to some 
extent. in regard to matters of government. I 
love my native land. Iam proud of our great 
republic, even with its grievous faults and fail- 
ings; and when these faults and failings are 
held up to my face, so to speak, what can J do 
to bring about a better state of affairs? I can 
trust in God,»nd I can ask him to direct me; 
and then I mean to follow that direction so far 
as my strength and wisdom will permit. Now, 
dear friends. after I have done this, please do 
not complain. You may suggest to me, if you 
choose, that, from your point of view, lam not 
voting as I am praying; but please do not 
throw such remarks at me, and insist that I am 
not honest and sincere because I do not see my 
way clear to vote just as yondo. And now for 
my brief extracts: 

A few months ago an old church deacon said to 
me, “St. John, [am redhot.” [ said, ‘Thank the 
Lord, deacon. Thave been waiting for something 
to thaw you out for the last ten years. What is the 
matter’” Said he, “IT have just learned that the 
government is promoting the beer business.” 


After reading the above. and a little further 
along, I confess that. for the time being. I was 
like the old deacon. If I wasn’t “redhot,’’ I 
felt desperate. if that is the right word. I was 
ready to stand up and declare that these things 
should no longer be so. no matter what it cost 
or what the sacrifice. There are certain crises 
in our lives when we almost feel justified in 
say ng. “If this thing is going to cost us our 
lives, then our lives will have to go in the at- 
tempt.” I felt a good deal that way at the 
time, and I feel a good deal that way even now. 
Now. here is what made the old deacon “ red- 
hot:’” 

I said to the old deacon, * Yey, I think I know 
what you mean. You refer, no doubt, to a pam- 
phiet recently gotten out by the Department of 
State, in relation to ‘Malt and Beer in Spanish 
America;’ ’ and he said, ** Yes, I guess that is it.” 
I said, “I know it is.””. Tsent on and got one, and I 
have it here. Just listen to the title of this work, 
published by our government: } 

**DEPARTMENT OF STATE— AIDOTO BREWERS. 

“Malt and Beer in Spanish America.” Where 
would you think such a document emanated from ? 
Naturally from the brewers, wouldn’t you? Ves. 
But let us see what it says. ** Report of the consuls 
of the United States, in answer toa circular letter 
from the Department of State, in relation to malt 
and beer in Spanish America. Published at the 
public printing-oftice at Washington, D.C.” (Preach- 
ers, teachers, bummers, saloon-keepers, tramps, and 
thugs all chip in to foot the bills for this document.) 
* All requests for these reports should be addressed 
tothe Secretary of State.’ Let me read you the 
circular letter that preceded this disgraceful docu- 
ment: 

Department of? State,;Washington,'D. C.. Dee. 15, 
4. 
To the Consular Officers of the United States in Mexico, 

Central and South America, and the West Indies: 


GENTLEMEN:—Some of the leading malsters and 
brewers in the United States have requested the 
department to procure information relative to the 
malt and beer trade in your respective districts. 

The information desired covers such points as the 
following: 

The imports of malt, and whence imported; 
duties charged thereon; cost of same per bushel, 
whether imported or locally prepared, ete. 

2. The imports of beer and whence imported; in 
bottle or wood, and duties charged thereon; kinds 
of beer most suitable for local consumption; detail 
concerning prices, Wholesale and retail, of foreign 
and domestic beer, ete. 
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3. How imported malt and beer are placed on the 
market, etc. 

The motive of this circular being the enlargement 
of American trade, you will not confine yourselves 
to the above interrogatories, which are to a large 
degree suggestive only, but will give as much in- 
formation as possible concerning every phase of 
the malt and beer business, so that the malsters and 
brewers of the United States may fully understand 
the requirements necessary to successful trade in 
each district. 

All foreign weights, measures, and money should 
be stated in American equivalents. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Wo. F. WHARTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Listen, citizens: I read from the report of Warner 
P. Sutton, one of these consuls. He says: “If the 
duties were reduced one-half, we could easily send 
in a million dollars worth of our beer.” 


You will notice that St. John reads the above 
from a government document. The date, how- 
ever, is Dec. 15, 1889. I read the rest of his 
speech clear through anxiously. to notice wheth- 
er, during the last three years that have passed, 
something hadn’t been done to change or stop 
the business of extending the beer-trade in for- 
eign lands where we are sending missionaries to 
preach Christ Jesus. Then, again, 1 reflected 
that we asa people have different ideas con- 
cerning the beer-trade. I supposed, however, 
that the government itself had only one idea. 
While in Arizona and California I asked in dif- 
ferent places and at different times in regard to 
intemperance among the Indians. I was great- 
ly rejoiced on being told there was very little 
of it. Saloon-keepers may sell Ag to white 
men, but not to Indians. The laws of the 
United States are terribly severe on anybody 
who sells intoxicating liquors to the Indians. 
I think my brother at Tempe told me that it 
was a penitentiary offense to sell an Indian a 
single drink. Ifasavage becomes intoxicated 
he is crazy. He knows no restraint such as a 
white man generally does. His old savage na- 
ture that has been under control and very quiet 
a few years breaks out with the fury of a mad 
man. It would not do at all to let Indians have 
access to drink as we do white men. If lam 
making a blunder in this. there are certainly 
those among our readers who can correct me. 
I know that I am at least partly right about it. 
Well, then, how is it that this same government 
of the United States. that has taken such pains 
to keep liquor from the Indians, proposes to en- 
courage the very thing? You may say this 
scheme of sending our beer, and teaching for- 
eigners or savages to drink. is outside of the 
United States—it is in South America. What 
sort of reasoning is that? Why, there is some- 
thing terribly wrong about the management of 
our affairs. surely. This William F. Wharton 
is. I believe, Assistant Secretary of State of the 
United States. Perhaps I am only exposing 
my ignorance further and further. Never mind. 
Perhaps GLEANINGS can not give very much 
publicity to this document; but it can give 
some: and, even though its readers may be 
comparatively few, they are earnest, intelligent. 
and thinking men and women. I know, because 
I read your letters. 

Some of you will tell me that the government 
of the United States is a peculiar institution: 
that it isa pretty hard matter to have it even 
consistent in all its branches and ramifications; 
and I presume some allowance should be made 
for this. Others will tell me that it is all cor- 
ruption and greed and bribery, any way. I 
think I know this latter is not true. It is the 
best government, the most Christian govern- 
ment, that can be found on the face of the 
earth: and I believe it is the best govern- 
ment under which a poor man ‘can live. If 
it is not. where is there a better one? and are 
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people flocking to it as they are flocking to our 
Shores? A great many times, when people find 
so much fault with our laws and law-makers, 
and of our government in general, I feel a good 
deal like saying. *“‘Why, my good friend, if 
things are so awful bad here, why don’t you go 
off to live in some other country, where they 
are honest and righteous. and upright and 
pure?” Well, it transpires that this govern- 
ment is even now pushing the beer-trade into 
foreign countries, right along side by side with 
our missionaries; and I think I have before 
heard it intimated that whisky. and other in- 
toxicants to be sold to the natives, often go on 
the same vessel with the missionary. If this is 
true, what shall be done about it? In one 
sense Ido not know: but when I say I do not 
know, of late there comes up in my mind again 
and again a fragment of a little hymn: 

Iam weak, but thou art mighty; 
and we Christians Know—or, at least. we ought 
to know—that one man with God on his side is 
more than a match for hundreds or thousands 
of the ungodly. The first thing to be done, 
then, is to be sure that God is on our side. Of 
course, God does not take sides or change sides; 
but if he does not, we do, because we are weak 
and human, therefore we want to be on God’s 
side. But who shall tell us which is God’s side 
and which is not? He himself will tell us by 
his Holy Spirit; if we seek his counsel and his 
aid he will certainly make it plain to us sooner 
or later what his wishes are; and this is a very 
comforting thought to me. It is not my duty 
to depend upon anybody as to what I should or 
should not “ag ‘Him that cometh to me I wil! 
in nowise cast out.” I wish to make another 
quotation. This time lam going to quote St. 
John himself. Here is what he says: 

GOVERNMENT COMPLICITY UN THE BUSINESS 

Did you ever think of it, you church people, that 
our government is in partnership with this business? 
It runs every distillery just as much as it runs the 
postoffice. Its officer carries the distillery key; he 
unlocks the building in the morning, and locks it 
up at night. 

My impression is, that the above is rather 
extravagant. Well, if itis not true, that mak- 
ing whisky is getting to be like managing the 
postal department, what is true? I think there 
is some truth in it, from a little circumstance 
that came under my observation a vear ago. 
One of the boys who used to work for us went 
to Oberlin to school, and is now principal of the 
schools in a small town in our State. I visited 
his school, and objected to a certain loose way 
they had in that community. Certain big boys, 
who looked as if they were more at home ina 
doggery than in a schoolroom. had a fashion 
of coming to school and calling themselves 
“visitors.” The visiting was done by going 
and sitting by the nice-looking girls. and whis- 
pering silly things in their ears during recita- 
tion. Of course. I did not hear what the whis- 
pering was—I judged only by the result. As 
soon us school was closed I made a vehement 
protest. Our young superintendent said it was 
i°“fashion” they had in that neighborhood, 
and it could not well be stopped without mak- 
ing acommotion. I pressed my point as fol- 
lows: 

“Why. goto the directors: state the case to 
them: give them your opinion in regard to the 
matter, and. with their sanction, let the com- 
motion come. I would stop it or I would hand 
in my resignation. 

“Mr. Root,” said he. “if you knew the di- 
rectors as well as I do. | don’t think you would 
undertake it. The principal one is the largest 
owner in the government distillery right over 
there on the side of the hill. He is the most in- 
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fluential man, and is well off; but he would 
think this matter of the interruption of the 
studies so trifling that it is not worth while to 
make a fuss about it.” 

‘“*Bat, my friend. the interruption of the 
studies isasmall matter. If that fellow who 
was in here this afternoon should go and sit by 
a daughter of mine—yes, I have a girl just 
about the age of that one, between fourteen 
and fifteen—if that low-lived fellow should go 
and sitin the seat beside her, and whisper and 
look at her as he looked into that honest, child- 
ish face half an hour ago, I could hardly re- 
strain myself from giving him a horsewhipping. 
If that girl’s mother had seen what was going 
on here this very afternoon she would be like 
an enraged tiger, and she ought to be.” 

I had heard a good deal about the govern- 
ment distillery, their nice apparatus and beau- 
tiful building, and I walked over and took a 
look atit. It was not running then; in fact, it 
hadn’t been running for some time; but I looked 
in through the windows, and saw the nice ap- 
paratus, the beautiful furniture, the fine build- 
ing, built without regard to expense, and pon- 
dered. Such a building looked out of place in 
that poor little town. Near it was a neat little 
office. A sign over the door proclaimed it to be 
the oftice of Government Inspector of Liquors. 
I can not remember the rest of it. Our young 
superintendent had an entertainment at the 
close of his school, to show the proficiency of 
the scholars. They charged an admission fee, 
and he had worked hard that they might have 
sufficient proceeds to purchase a library for the 
town and school. The pupils and teachers all 
did their best, but they succeeded in raising 
only a paltry sum, say between $20 and $30. 
The saloon-keeper across the way made his 
boast that he took in over $100; and my young 
friend said there was a steady stream of men 
and boys from the hall where the exercises 
were held, across the way to the saloon, during 
the whole of the exercises, and yet this was a 
little town of less than a thousand inhabitants. 

Now, then, friends, if St. John and I have got 
things wrong. will some wise, honest. kind 
friend set us right? I do not care what polit- 
ical party you belong to; and it surely does not 
make any difference whether you belong to the 
same church I do or not; but I hope that, when 
you attempt to set me right. you will do it with- 
out bias or prejudice. St. John says that igno- 
rance and prejudice are the worst enemies we 
have to battle with. May God have tne mercy. 
goodness, and love, to deliver us from both. 

You may think I am getting discouraged and 
disheartened lately. No, Iam not. I am full 
of faith in my country. My faith in God-is 
stronger, I am sure. than it ever was before: 
and my faith in you, dear reader, is bright and 
clear. Ilove my fellow-men—yes, I love them 
while it grieves me to the heart to know that 
they think our institutions may be built up by 
sending beer and liquors to South America. 

No doubtitis a good thing to get “redhot” 
occasionally. as the old deacon did; but we 
want to be sure we are right before we go 
ahead: we must not be in haste to think evil: 
but, in the language of our text, we as Chris- 
tians must prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good. Temperance people and 
Christian people often harm the very cause so 
dear to their hearts by want of charity and 
perhaps want of the virtue expressed in the 
little text, °° Thinketh no evil.” Let me illus- 
trate: A few days ago an individual came to 
me and commenced something in this wise: 

“Mr. Root, I presume you are not aware of 
the amount of liquor that is sold right here in 
our town, even though we have no saloons. 
You are surely not aware that a liquor-car 


comes to our station here every Sunday morn- 
ing before daylight, bringing beer and other 
liquors that are hurried off to people’s cellars to 
be afterward retailed out and divided around. 
And ret oa you would not believe me if I 
should tell you that some of your own hands— 
some that you regard as most faithful and 
trustworthy, are engaged in this work. Now, 
what I want is a little money to set a detective 
at work and to go into these people’s cellars and 
show up to the light of day the iniquity that is 
going on here in our midst.” 

“But, my friend, you are surely mistaken 
in saying that any of owr help is in this busi- 
ness, even if such a business exists.” 

‘Indeed, I am not; and if you will consent to 
believe your own eyes, just get an officer of the 
law and see what you will find. Of course, you 
would not believe that your friend X and your 
friend Y and your friend Z were in any work of 
this kind. But, Mr. Root, you have yet to 
learn how.eager these German people are to 
turn a penny when they think they can do it 
without being discovered.” 

Now, I think I know our Medina people pret- 
ty well; and I have always thought I knew my 
German helpers pretty well; but as my inform- 
ant went on; the poison began to enter my 
heart. However, I had the good sense to insist 
that the thing was impossible, even while I 
began to think these people might be capable 
of such evil. I knew that avery good Chris- 
tian woman lived at at least one of the places 
mentioned, and I suggested that surely no such 
proceeding could go on there without her con- 
sent or knowledge; but my informant said 
something like this: 

“This good woman of whom you speak did 
at first stoutly object, and refuse to have any 
thing to do with it: but by and by she said less 
about it, then kept still, and is now as active in 
making money out of it as any, and even her 
children are helping.” 

I began saying to myself, ‘* What an awful 
story of depravity is this! Surely sin and Satan 
are abroad if this thing be true.’ But I kept 
these feelings back. and simply said, 

“No, I will not give ten nor even five dollars 
toward employing a detective. My experience 
with detectives has not impressed me very fa- 
vorably. I will, however, go to some of these 
friends and get at the bottom of this matter.” 

“Oh! you must do no such thing; you will 
put them on their guard, and make it impossi- 
ble forus to get any clew. I was afraid when 
I came to you that that was just what you 
would want to do.” 

Within a few minutes I met one of the par- 
ties mentioned. He was busy drawing dirt. 
When I asked him if he could stop just a min- 
ute he replied. ‘Oh, yes! certainly: and as he 
jumped from his load and stood by my side 
with his frank, manly countenance, I felt 
ashamed of my suspicion, and felt more like 
asking God to forgive me that I had ever 
thought an honest, hard-working man like 
himself could be secretly engaged in the whis- 
ky-traffic. In fact, I feltso much ashamed of 
myself that. without touching the point at all, 
I said, ** X. do you know what I want to talk to 
you about?” 

He at once smiled in his straightforward, 
honest way, and replied, * Yes, Mr. Root, | 
guess I do.” 

* Well, X, how much truth is there in what I 
have just heard?” 

He dropped his head just a litthe, and then 
he went on something like this:” 

‘Mr. Root, you know my wife has a baby, 
and she does not get along very well, and is not 
very strong. The doctor said [ should get some 
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beer for her, and I did so, and it is in my cellar. 
I tell you the whole truth about it.’ 

“Very good, X. If the doctor told you to get 
some beer for your wife, it is your own business, 
and not that of anybody else, that I know of: 
only I think the doctor is mistaken in some of 
his ideas. The only thing about it that inter- 
ests us is. have you sold or given away any of 
this beer that you got for your wife?” 

en No, Mr. Root, | have not. and Iam not go- 
ing to.” 

“And you are quite willing that I should go 
up ~ your house aud look through your cellar, 
as I have been told to do?’ 

“Why. to be sure, Mr. Root. We should be 
glad to have you come up to our house any 
time, and go into the cellar or anywhere else 
you want to go. Nothing would make us more 
glad than to have you come and see us; but 
please come upstairs too, and see the baby.” 

The genial, kindly good nature that beamed 
in his face as he spoke the last words placed 
him, without a doubt, very far higher up (even 
with his beer for his wife and baby), than the 
person who had tried to poison my mind by 
telling me these false and wicked stories. 

**Look here, X, have you any idea why this 
person should come to me with such a string of 
falsehoods as this?” 

‘Why. yes. We had trouble about building 
a sidewalk. She threatened me, and said i 
didn’t do as she wanted me to she would go to 
you and gec me turned off.” 

“And did you believe that anybody could 
come to me and get one of my good friends 
turned off when he is doing his duty as well as 
he knows how?” 

* Why. Mr. Root. I didn’t think you would do 
so; but yet it tronbled me a little, after all.” 

One other of the three, a most careful, con- 
scientious boy who goes regularly to Sunday- 
school. and tries to do right as well as he knows 
how. actually cried when I came to him about 
it. I donot know but my faithful little friend 
felt hurt to think that I should even inquire in 
regard to such a charge: any way. he ought to 
have felt so, and I beg his pardon from the 
bottom of my heart. Now, do you see the mor- 
al? “Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” Whey you are getting “redhot” in 
regard to the iniquity there is in this world. go 
slow. Don’t bein haste to believe all that is 
told you. Some astounding things are said. 
and once or twice in my life I have heard 
statements from the speaker’s stand that were 
almost as much out of the way as the story I 
have told; and when you hear such stories, be 
careful how you repeat them. Don’t even tell 
your wife until you have first gone straight to 
the one who is accused; then. if nothing else 
can be done, hold the offender up to public gaze. 
I earnestly hope that this cheno that our 
government is even now at the present time 
helping to push the liquor-traftic into foreign 
countries is a mistake. No harm can come 
from giving it publicity, any way. because the 
charge is already being made and _ seattered 
broadeast. Let us go forward hand in hand, 
with malice toward none and charity for all: 
and if it be really true. as St. John has it, that 
ignorance and prejudice are the worst foes we 
have to fight, let us fight ignorance and preju- 
dice; but let us first get thoroughly acquainted 
with them. Let us visit them in their homes, 
that we may know whereof we speak; and then 
let us apply the remedy with the love of Christ 
Jesus in our hearts. Let us love even our en- 
emies while we are full of energy and godly 
zeal in bringing them to justice, providing 
nothing else will turn them from the error of 
their ways. 


Nov. 1. 


HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








FARMING DOESN’T PAY. 


Of course, I can not undertake to go over all 
the reasons why farming doesn’t pay at the 
present time; but some of them have come 
under my observation to such an extent that I 
want to speak of it. In running about the 
country on my wheel I am again and again 
forced to the conclusion that farmers, at least 
many of them, do not work as people do in 
factories or at mechanical trades. Of course, 
many mechanics get better prices than farmers 
do. If you employ a stone or brick mason he 
commences at 7 o'clock sharp in the morning, 
and works till 6at night. He does not stop to 
gossip nor to tell stories—seldom to eat even an 
apple. He works hard, steadily, and_ busily, 
straight through the ten hours. For this ser- 
vice you pay him perhaps three or four dollars 
aday,and he ought to have it—that is, when 
you consider how much he has to stop on ac- 
count of the weather. and how he puts in when 
the weather is favorable. You may say it is 
not right for everybody to work every day like 
that. Well. may be itis not: butif I were ona 
farm. and a mortgage were hanging over me, 
I think I would work just that way. Yes, | 
know some farmers do work that way. and 
some work hard even twelve or fourteen hours 
a day. and wear themselves out: but these are 
extremes. The great bulk and mass of farmers 
do nothing of the kind. A “fe -w days ago I was 
in a country town several miles from home, so 
late that it was not wise for me to think of 
going home on my wheel in the dark: so I stay- 
ed over night, intending to start out at the peep 
of dawn. ButI was urged so hard to stay to 
breakfast that I concluded todoso. Now, this 
little town is a community of farmers. Almost 
every man in the town has a farm, more or less, 
back of his home. A good many of their farms 
are mortgaged. and there has been considerable 
talk at their farmers’ institutes to the effect 
that farming does not pay. I do not think, 
however, that very many of them have got 
where they talk of repudiating their debts; but 
it seemed to me there were quite a good many 
who have not very much energy nor ambition 
in lifting the mortgages. I got up a little later 
than my usual time. As nobody was stirring I 
took my wheel and ran around the town some. 
The weather was beautiful, and, in fact, it was 
one of these beautiful October days we are just 
now having. The roads were hard and firm. 
Our own big team has been drawing two tons 
and a half of coal at a load. right along, be- 
‘ause the roads are so nice and the weather so 
favorable. It was just the time for farmers to 
be out and moving as soon as they could see. 
Yes. if I were going to lift a mortgage (come to 
think of it, that is exactly what I am doing) I 
think I should have my breakfast long before 
the sun is up, and. under some circumstances, 
even before real broad daylight. Well. while I 
was waiting for people to get up I thought I 
would run around the town and look at the 
homes. How many people do you suppose I 
found moving as I went past say thirty or forty 
neat and tidy homes, little and big? I do not 
know just what the hour was. but it was be- 
tween six and seven. I eaught a glimpse of 
only two individuals—a woman anda boy. As 
I did not see any smoke coming out of the 
chimneys I concluded their getting-up time 
was generally about 7 o'clock. Some of them- 

I do not know how many—tinished their break- 
fast about 8 o'clock. On antdther oceasion I 
visited one of our country towns, starting after 
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breakfast, rode 12 miles. and found the man I 
wanted to see, just getting up from the break- 
fast-table. Perhaps he has no mortgage toe 
lift, so it is his own business. But in going 
about the country as I have been doing lately 
(and I think I never circulated among “our 
homes” and “our neighbors” in all my life as 
I have of late) it has seemed to me as if a great 
part of the farmers seemed to think it vacation 
time, or they are off at a summer resort; or 
that, during the month of October, every day is 
Sunday. No doubt farmers suffer many wrongs 
that ought to be righted; but I am sure it is 
also true that they do not put in as many hours 
of good steady hard work—or, at least, a great 
many of them—as do our masons, our carpen- 
ters, or those who work in factories where they 
are working for wages. This matter of stop- 
ping to talk and visit, and talking politics, is, I 
am sure, often carried to too great lengths. My 
conscience would trouble me if I were to do it. 
I believe in being sociable, and perhaps I need 
to cultivate this very virtue; but my conscience 
would trouble me, if my crops were suffering, if 
I should stop to visit when the weather is so 
favorable. May be these friends had no crops 
that were suffering; but I tell you the thrifty 
farmer always has work that is crowding when 
the weather is nice. 

Let me give you just two pictures that have 
lately come under my eye. One day a train was 
obliged to stop on a side-track. I felt as if it 
were wicked to waste my time. so I strayed 
across the lots into a barnyard. The proprietor 
declared that farming didn’t pay. looked 
into a hen-roost near by, and the manure was 
piled up almost to the perches. There were 
great wagon-loads of poultry manure that had 
probably been there for years. I could never 
stand it tostay on a farm—I should be home- 
sick and disguste—dif I were obliged to stay 
amid such surroundings as I saw that morning. 
I exhorted him somewhat about his poultry 
manure. but he had no heart nor energy for any 
thing—the business did not pay. 

Now for picture second: Yesterday a man 
brought me a load of Hubbard squashes. They 
are scarce this year. and I told him I would 
give him 2 cts. a pound for some nice ones. I 
paid him $7.61 for what he had on his light 
spring buggy. Then he informed me that they 
grew on four square rods of ground—just one- 
fortieth of an acre. I asked him what fertilizer 
or manure he used. He said he did not use 
any; but I thought I saw a sort of twinkle in 
his eye. Thena neighbor let out the secret. 
He cleaned out an old poultry-house—no, no!— 
* chicken-roost ’ I mean—and he got so much 
manure he did not know what to do with it; so 
he spread it out on the four rods of ground. He 
worked it in after a fashion. and planted pota- 
toes. The ground was too rich, and he did not 
get any crop. Last spring he plowed up the 
same ground very thoroughly, soas to get more 
dirt mingled in with the manure, and then 
planted potatoes again. Somebody told him if 
Hubbard squashes were planted among pota- 
toes the bugs would not bother them. So he 
put a squash seed in every other hill of every 
other row of those potatoes. Sure enough. those 
bugs never touched those squashes. Do you know 
why? Ido,if you do not; and I can imagine 
every bug going off holding its nose in disgust, 
because of that poultry manure. strong enough 
to sicken an ox. to say nothing about a tiny little 
bug. Did this manure come from the same 
roost I looked at? Well. perhaps not: but. it 
was off in the same direction. and the moral is 
just the same, any way. I do not know how 
much the man got for the potatoes on that four 
rods of ground. I understood there was a good 
crop, and that the squashes did not hurt the 
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potatoes a speck, and vice versa. Of course, 
they didn’t. You can grow two crops on the 
same ground, without a bit of trouble, if there 
is food enough for both. I am not sure but that 
the shading from the hot sun was a benefit to 
both. Did you ever notice how things grow 
when they have got so large as to cover entirely 
and shade the ground? Well, here is an in- 
stance of two crops grown on the same ground. 
One of the crops yielded at the rate of $304.40 
per acre. Returns from the other have not 
yet come in. Is there nota little bit of day- 
ight leaking through the clouds when we con- 
sider the facts brought out in the above little 
story ? 

You may ask why I am buying Hubbard 
squashes and paying 2 cts. a pound for them. 
Well, J have been backsliding. My creek- 
bottom land was under water so much t decided 
to put the squashes up by the windmill; and I 
put them on a piece of ground that I have own- 
ed for only a little over a year. It is under- 
drained, but it has not yet been manured up to 
the highest notch; so, instead of getting 
squashes by the ton, I got how many? One 
good big wheelbarrow-load! I RE vcowon once 
that I too would quit farming because it did not 
pay: but since it. leaked out how that man 
raised his great crop of Hubbard squashes, I 
think I shall gather courage and keep on farm- 
ing. 

MARKET-GARDENING FOR NOVEMBER. 

Even during this poor season we have occa- 
sional glimpses in the way of pleasant sur- 
prises. We are just now selling the finest 
Snowball cauliflower we ever raised. I think 
the seed was sown about the Ist of July. 
While heading up. the weather has been so 
cold that we 1 Pin had no trouble from the 
green cabbage-worm, nor from insects of any 
sort. And another thing, we took pains to tie 
the leaves up ina bunch over the heads. just 
as they were heading out. ‘The seed is exactly 
the same, namely, March’s Snowball cauli- 
flower. that gave us in the spring sprangly, 
sprawling heads, scarcely fit for any thing. 
They are now compact, nice. and more like a 
great snowball than any thing else. As we get 
from 10 to 15 cts. a pound for them, some of 
them bring 25 cents a head, and I guess there 
are 100 nice heads on four rows, each perhaps 
50 feet long. We also had four rows of carrots, 
one foot apart, rows about 400 feet long. The 
wetness drowned them out so many times that 
there was not more than half astand. Not- 
withstanding. we have about 30 bushels of 
carrots. Where the plants were not drowned 
out. they are so thick that they have crowded 
each other out of the ground: and in some 
places almost a peck of carrots would come out 
ina lump, some of them so large as to weigh 
five pounds. We have just sold 25 bushels at 
forty cents per bushel. At this rate the 
carrots would give us acrop worth about #400 
an acre. The crop had very little work put on 
it after sowing the seed. and. indeed, was not 
even thinned out. I have been assured by good 
stoeck-growers that a bushel of carrots is worvh, 
on an average. as much as oats for cows. horses, 
or almost any other farm stock. Almost every 
domestic animal is passionately fond of carrots. 
And this reminds me, that one day I went to 
carry a basketful of carrots through the pasture 
lot. The Jersey cow was determined to have 
them. and I was equa ly determined that she 
should not: and before we got done with each 
other we had quite a little “circus” there in 
the middle of the lot. She came out ahead. too, 
for she got quite a portion of my basketful, 
even if she did not get all of them. For several 
vears we have had trouble in disposing of our 
surplus carrots. turnips, and mangels: but this 
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year I thought I would try putting a notice in 
our county paper. and we here had purchasers 
for almost all of them, right from the field. 
Sometimes it pays to te!l people what you have 
got a surplus of. 

















NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1.ROOT. 








The parched ground shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water.—Isa. 35: 7. 


MIRAGE; IRRIGATION; ANCIENT. DWELLINGS IN 
ARIZONA, ETC. 


Arizona, with all its grotesque features, has 
something more wonderful still in its mirages. 
Many people, however, have never seen these 
wonderful visions, if so I may term them, be- 
cause they have not watched for them and 
been ready to see what is to be seen; in fact, we 
did not have a good treat in this line until just 
as we were leaving the Territory. We took the 
train at Tempe before daylight, and the sun 
was rising when we were a few miles away 
from Maricopa. I was on the lookout, and was 
rewarded by seeing first a magnificent suspen- 
sion bridge in the clouds, just over the tops of 
the mountains. These bridges are perfectly 
level and straight. and I judge the mountain 
vapors have something to do with it, for they 
often seem to settle to a water level: and right 
along this level. a slender thread, as it were, 
seems to run from one mountain to another. 
Now. this might be easily explained were it not 
that this thread is frequently cut up by regular 
cross-beams, say like :the ties on a railroad. 
only they are so wonderfully exact and evenly 
spaced that one would think it was a piece of 
the finest mechanical work. While you watch, 
the scene changes, and you are treated to a 
series of dissolving views. As we came into 
Maricopa, a wonderful mountain reared its top 
clear up amid the skies. By and by an arm 
shot out of the side of the mountain, some- 
thing like the horn of an anvil. In fact. the 
whole mountain began to look like a huge 
blacksmith anvil. While we gazed, the horn 
began slowly to growin length, and to stick 
out further and further into the sky. Pretty 
soon a of it narrowed down to a sort of 
neck, and finally it broke off. Even though it 
did break off, however, it did not drop, but re- 
mained suspended in the air. Then a sort of 
loop-hole made its appearance in the middle of 
the anvil near where the horn started out; and 
this hole kept enlarging until you could see ob- 
jects on the other side. While this was going 
on, a tall rock or spire was all at once discov- 
ered near the railroad track. It was as straight 
as some of the great chimneys in manufacto- 
ries. As it was near the"track, near the line we 
were soon to take, I congratulated myself that 
we could soon run up to it and see what it was 
like. I§felt sure there must be some sort of 
rock to give foundation to the illusion: but 
when a bystander told me there was no rock 
there at all, and?that those wonderful ranges 
of mountains we had been admiring were not 
mountains at all, I could not believe his words. 
In fact, it seemed as if my senses were a good 
deal more reliable than” his statements. The 
grotesque mountains, and this wonderful rock, 
were in plain ‘sight for perhaps a couple of 
hours, although they%changed form a. good 
deal. Imaginef my disgust, when we took the 
train and arrived at the point where the rock 
ought to be, to find nothing whatever—just the 
plain level surface of the desert. Sometimes a 
rock or mountain would be plainly visible while 
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we were standing on one side of the railroad 
track, but just as plainly invisible when we 
stood on the other side; and this made me 
think that the iron track, so perfectly straight 
and true, running away into the distance, had 
something to do with that wonderful shaft of 
rock that seemed to shoot almost into the sky. 
The books tell us that this mirage is a reflec- 
tion of something that exists somewhere else. 
Well, now, there is not any such great bridge 
anywhere in that region; and there is not a 
mountain that looks like a blacksmith’s anvil; 
and why should these things grow and shape 
themselves? You may suggest that it was only 
a queer-shaped cloud or vapor: but this would 
not explain the cross-ties and other forms of 
architecture. It was quite evident that nature 
seemed to delight in sporting in a certain form 
of regularities. Things would be spaced off 
into distances so exactly equal that there was 
no “‘happening”’ about it. The reflection of 
the sands of the desert has something to do 
with it; and on the great prairies, along the 
Southern Pacific. through the whole South, I 
saw now and then long strips of horizon with a 
streak of either sky or water underneath. The 
great corntields in Dakota sometimes produce a 
similar result. I suspect that these appear- 
ances are produced by the same phenomena, to 
a considerable extent. that show a ring around 
the sun and moon before a storm—the same 
thing that produces what we call *sundogs;” 
and these latier are sometimes accompanied by 
beautiful geometric circles. as you may have 
noticed. We have been told, however, that 
there is really no circle around the sun and 
moon at all—it is *‘ all in your eye ’—at least, so 
scientists tell us. just as a rainbow is ‘all in 
your eye,” and that there is no rainbow at all 
across the heavens, and never was and never 
will be. Never mind. We enjoyed the mirages 
of Arizona fully as much as we ever enjoyed 
ey ata great city or great steamships or 
great fireworks; in fact, I think I enjoyed them 
a little more, because the mirage is the work of 
nature. and the other is the work of man. 


Before leaving Arizona with its wonderful 
natural scenery I wish to mention a pleasant 
visit that my brother and I paid to A. J. King, 
for so many years editor of the Bee-keepers’ 
Magazine. That magazine was, as you may 
know, conducted a great many years, had a 
large subscription list. and certainly came next 
to the American Bee Journal and GLEANINGS. 
Friend King is away off in the desert. almost 
alone by himself. One can not say there is no 
other dwelling-house in sight, for you can see a 
house thirty or forty miles on the deserts of 
Arizona, if you have a telescope equal to the 
need. On page 628, 1891, friend King gave us 
some enthusiastic reports of this strange 
country. Well, his anticipations have not all 
been realized, I believe; and just at the time of 
our visit an unusual frost had made his fruit- 
ranch look rather sad and dreary. His wife 
was away at the time. and he and his boy were 
living alone amid their fruit-trees and shrub- 
bery. The boy was engaged in clipping off the 
tops of the small orange-trees where they had 
been frosted. Right close by his house are 
some specimens of giant cacti that make one 
stand and gaze in open-mouthed wonder. I 

uessed they were 20 or 25 feet high; but friend 

‘ing said the tallest was over 40 feet; and when 
I asked about the rapidity of their growth, he 
said he thought they grew very slowly; for dur- 
ing the three or four years he had been on the 
place he had not been able to detect any growth 
at all. 

Before I forget it I wish to tell something 
about the hot season of Arizona. Please re 
member it is almost as hot there nights as it is 
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in the daytime; and there is so little dew that 
people sleep outdoors in the dooryard, without 
any sort of trouble from dampness. In_ fact, 
there are times when outdoors is about all the 
place where one can sleep. During this heated 
term there are no flies to bother cattle and 
horses: in fact, I believe they have very few 
flies or any thing of that sort at any season. It 
may be too hot for the flies, or may be they have 
not got introduced yet.* 

I am now going to tell you a wonderful story. 
A man who was trading in my brother’s drug- 
store brought in some eggs and set them down, 
and forgot to take them when he went out. 
They finally set the eggs back on a shelf, think- 
ing the owner would be back for them sooner 
or later. Time passed, and the eggs were for- 
gotten until somebody heard chickens peeping; 
and, sure enough, there they were, breaking 
their way out of the shells, without any help 
from incubator or mother hen; and yet, with 
exceedingly high prices for both poultry and 
eggs. nobody has ever vet utilized this wonder- 
ful opportunity for having a self-managing 
incubator. Just think of it—buy your eggs, 
spread them out. and take care of the chickens 
when they hatch! Perhaps, however, the 
weather is not always as favorable as it hap- 
pened to be at just that particular time. Iam 
daily expecting to hear of some wonderful 
things from this queer Territory of Arizona. 
Yes, and there are some magnificent enterprises 
already under way. One of the firm of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., of Detroit, Mich., has already pur- 
chased some immense tracts of land in the 
neighborhood of Tempe, and they are con- 
structing enormous irrigating - canals — yes, 
canals is the word, for some of them would run 
a canal-boat, without question. ‘hese irrigat- 
ing-canals take the water from Salt River, 
through tracts of country as yet unused; and 
already they have demonstrated what may be 
done, by their success on little patches, in mak- 
ing the wilderness blossom as the rose. It is 
reported that Ferry is going to raise his seeds— 
at least a great part of them—in this wonder- 
fully favorable climate. While we were there, 
an immense machine for excavating was being 
drawn bv, I think, sixteen or eighteen horses. 
A suitable plow, attached to the great engine, 
turned a furrow directly on a moving platform. 
This platform was carried up on rollers uatil it 
dumped the dirt down on the side of the canal. 
The consequence was, the banks were just as 
round and even as a landscape gardener could 
make them. They kindly invited us to get up 
on the machine and go a‘ bout’ with them. 
When I looked away in the distance, however, 
and asked them how far one of those * bouts” 
meant, and was informed that it was two miles 
long. I did not fee] able to spare the time. To 
see work of this kind going on away out in the 


*Since the above was written, our stenographer, 
W. P. Root, suggests: ‘The larvee of flies and simi- 
lar insects can not develop in a climate so destitute 
of moisture as is that of Arizona. The complete 
desiccation of meat that occurs when exposed in 
such arid climates as that of Arizona and parts of 
Palestine is well illustrated in the case of Samson, 
who found the careass of a lion which he had lately 
slain, and it was so dry that the bees had filled it 
with comb. This shows that the flesh was odorless 
and hard, and hence not moist enough to furnish 
larvee the means of subsistence, which, as in the 
ease of all forms of life in their first stages, consists 
almost entirely of liquid food. It might be sugyest- 
ed, then, that the bees made a mistake in building 
in such a place if their larvee could not develop; 
but it must be remembered that the bees ean and 
do supply the necessary moisture to their larvee, 
= fliex pay no attention to theirs after the egg is 
aid. 
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wilds of an uninhabited desert was to me not 
only wonderful, but most fascinating. It veri- 
fies the words of Holy Writ: ** For in the wil- 
derness shall waters break out, and streams in 
the desert. ‘The parched ground shall become 
a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water.” 

All along this river, great enterprises of this 
kind are starting up; and the only limit, so far 
as I can see, will be when all the water shall be 
utilized. Even then, by means of dams, great 
reservoirs will be filled from the waters that 
run to waste in the winter time. Still further, 
where water runs through these desert sands, 
great quantities of it percolate through the soil 
and are lost. Cementing the sides and bottoms 
of these ditches, as they do at Riverside, Cal., 
will increase the amount of water for irrigat- 
ing, very considerably. 

Oh, yes! I must tell you about the ruins and 
the broken pottery. Every little while on these 
desert places we meet with mounds, or sand- 
banks. Where this sand is scooped away. 
ancient dwellings are disclosed; and the ground 
all about these dwellings, and, in fact, all 
through this mound, is thickly strewn with 
broken pottery—not only plain pottery, but 
fragments of painted and decorated ware. 
These fragments are oftentimes so plentiful 
that they almost seem to cover the ground. It 
is like tramping around the pottery-shops here 
in the East. The decorations seem to run ina 
particular line of ornamentation, indicating 
that the people were a great deal alike, or had 
the same habits and fashions. Implements for 
grinding their corn are also found. In fact, 
Arizona is full of curiosities to make glad the 
heart of the archeologist. One commences, 
when he tirst sees these things, to load himself 
down with specimens. Finally, when he dis- 
covers they are everywhere, he loses interest 
and enthusiasm. It has been thought, I be- 
lieve, that these relics were left by the mound- 
builders; but when we discover that the present 
inhabitants—that is, the Indians—still grind 
their grain with utensils very similar, and 
ornament and paint their pottery in a manner 
quite like these broken fragments, the conclu- 
sion forces itself upon our minds that these 
very Indians may have done this work thou- 
sands of years ago. They certainly used Salt 
River for irrigating, much as we do now, for 
great irrigating-canals are found almost every- 
where. In fact, one company «tilized one of 
these ancient water-courses to an extent that 
saved them several thousand dollars; and Iam 
told that, even up on the mesas on the moun- 
tains there are remains of irrigating-ditches 
showing that the Indians must have had a sys- 
tem of canals that carry the water to points 
that would seriously trouble our best modern 
hydraulic engineers. How did the sand get 
over these ancient dwellings? Well, it has 
been suggested that itis the work of the wind. 
Any sort of obstruction in the desert, even a 
bush, catches the sand, and it piles up around 
it; and as ages pass, it is not strange that con- 
siderable hills are piled up in just the way that 
snow frequently piles up into immense snow- 
banks, where it lies on the ground and accumu- 
lates for a long time. 

Orange-growing in Arizona is, in my opinion, 
as yet hardly settled. Last season a carload or 
two of the finest oranges that perhaps ever 
grew anywhere were put on the market, and 
they claim they can produce them several weeks 
earlier» than in California. Since then, how- 
ever, a severe frost has made considerable 
havoe with the same trees that bore this nice 
fruit. Perhaps some of our Arizona readers in 
the vicinity of Phoenix and Tempe will tell me 
how the trees * panned out” since the time of 
which I speak. 
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Tobacco COLUMN. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO. 


First. the candidate mu-xt be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and r in this 
department. Second, he promixe> te pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third. he must de a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however. have smokers sent 
to neighbors or persona] acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of eee eee, gers he give us his 

ledge that. if the one who receives the smoker ever uses _to- 
~— again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, ——- we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 














Send a smoker to Samuel Roach. If he uses 
tobacco again he will pay for the smoker. His 
address is Amity. Pa. H. W. VANKIRK. 

Washington, Pa. 


Having been a sabscriber to GLEANINGS, and 
being induced to give up the use of tobacco 
thereby. | now claim a smoker. If I ever use 
the weed again I will pay for the smoker. 

A. H. Cooprr. 

Tanners, Gilmer Co.. W. Va.. June 27. 


My son. C. H. Otis, who has smoked and 
chewed for ten years. has agreed to quit for 
good if you will send him a smoker. I will pay 
for it if he ever commences again. I. Oris. 

Dunlap, Har. Co., Ia., June 7. 


My boy Pear! has been using tobacco for the 
last two years, but has agreed to quit off if you 
will send him asmoker. If he begins again I 
will pay for it. R. G. MAson. 

Dunean’s Falls, O.. July 13. 

Please send a smoker to Thomas Gore, Cass- 
ville, Ga., for a tobacco pledge. If I ever know 
him to use tobacco again I will pay you for the 
smoker. t. W. J. STEWART. 

Bowls, Gordon Co., Ga.. July 24. 


You will please send me a smoker, as I can 
conscientiously say that it was from reading 
your journal that I was influenced to make the 
resolve to give up the use of tobacco. I prom- 
ise that, should I ever use the weed again, I will 
pay you for the smoker. J. W. Boasr. 

Rising Star, Texas, June 21. 


I quit tobacco last May, and I think I am en- 
titled to a smoker if any one ever was, because 
itis through you that I quit. May you live to 

ive smokers to thousands more is my wish. If 

ever use the weed again I will pay for two 
smokers. R. F. Herrick. 

Cereseo, Neb., Sept. 12. 


Walter and Joe Green, sons of my neighbor. 
say they will quit tobacco for a smoker each. If 
they get them they understand the conditions. 
I have been watching for something to grow 
out of this tobacco business in these parts, and 
here are the first-fruits. It seems to me that 
this expensive and filthy tobacco habit will 
some time in the future be considered unfit for 
our good Christian people. W. H. Empry. 

Water Valley, Miss., July 26. 

I have a man working for me, and he has ta- 
ken to bees like a duck to water; and as he has 
been reading your journal considerably, and I 
too have explained the Tobacco Column to him, 
I have got him in the notion of giving up the 
habit of using tobacco: and I am sure he would 
appreciate a smoker if you would send him one. 
and I promise to pay for it if he ever uses tobac- 
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co any more — that is, so long as he is under my 

jurisdiction. He has four fine colonies of bees, 

and he takes great pride in them. His name is 

John S. Peters. T. V. JEssur. 
Greeley, Col., July 8, 1892. 


Find inclosed an order. Two of the smokers 
are for parties who have given up the use of to- 
bacco. I will vouch for them, and will watch 
them closely; and if they ever use it again I 
will pay for the smokers. The names of the 
parties are Alex. P. Callen and Barek E. Tur- 
ner. both of this place. M. M. CALLEN. 

Moravia, Ia., June 25, 1892. 

I have a grandson who assists me in the bee- 
business. He had become an inveterate tobac- 
co-worm. and I insisted on his quitting off en- 
tirely. The other day he said he had quit to- 
bacco — had not used any for a month, and he 
had determined to stay quit. He says he wants 
me to write to you to send him a smoker upon 
your usual terms. If you send it I will vouch 
for him, and pay for it if he breaks his promise. 
His name is M. H. Sims. F. M. ALLEN. 

Renfroe, Ala., July 9, 1892. 


A neighbor of mine. Milo Hiler, called at my 
lace the other day to see if I had a second- 
nand smoker to sell. Knowing he was in the 
habit of using tobacco I put your proposition to 
him. In reply he said that. three days before, 
he had given his heart to God. in a revival 
meeting, and that the next morning in his own 
home he prayed to God to remove his tobacco 
appetite, which he has done. As he had taken 
the pledge before I spoke to him, I told him I 
did not know whether he was entitled to one. 
but that I would write and tell you the cireum- 
stances: and should he be entitled to one under 
your offer he will pay for the same should he 
resume the habit. E. S. DART. 
Sparta, Mich., July 26. 1892. 


[To be sure, he is ertitled to a smoker, friend 
D. Judging from my own experience, I think it 
quite likely the temptation to use tobacco will 
come back again —not that the grace of God 
will ever diminish, but that friend Hiler may, 
as time passes. now and then forget his sacred 
pledge. The smoker may possibly prove to be 
an object-lesson and a reminder. | 


I see your Tobacco Column is getting to have 
many names init. I had a party here the oth- 
er day to whom I sold five Dovetailed hives. 
They were burned up at the station. I had 
quit using tobacco myself, and I told him that 
tobacco was hurting him. He had sour stom- 
ach about all the time, and a doctor giving him 
medicine that did him no good. I told him to 
let the tobacco alone. and then he would be all 
right; so when he came the other day for more 
hives he said he was much better. and not trou- 
bled much with sour stomach. I told him your 
terms about a smoker, and he said he would 
per for itif he ever used tobacco again : and if 
1e doesn’t do so I will. His name is Samuel 
Roach. H. W. VANnKIRK. 

Washington, Pa., April 9. 

As I am an invalid, and have been for years, I 
am obliged to employ help in my apiary. I 
have had a boy to help me for two or three 
years past. He is 16 years old now. He has 
been using tobacco for some time past. I told 
him of the Tobacco Column, and told him if he 
would quit the use of the filthy weed you would 
send him asmoker. He then wished to see the 
Tobacco Column. After reading the conditions 
under which he could get the smoker he prom- 
ises me that he will agree to all the conditions 
therein stated. Should he commence it again I 
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will pay for the smoker. His name is Wesley 
Rhinehart. F. S. THORINGTON. 

Chillicothe, Mo., July 29, 1892. 

Friend Root:—I herewith inclose a clippin 
from the Fort Smith Daily Times of July 3. 
thought you would perhaps like it for your To- 
bacco Column: 

CHARLEY WALLACE DEAD. 

Yesterday morning Charley Wallace, son of Mike 
Wallace, breathed his last at his father’s residence 
on Twelfth St. His illness was long and painful, 
and was caused by the excessive use of cigarettes. 
He was a bright boy, and gave promise of making a 
fine man, as he had many fine traits of character; 
but he became addicted to the use of the deadly 
cigarette. His father and mother were constantly 
in attendance at his bedside during his long illness, 
and allthat medical skill could do was done to alle- 
viate his sufferings. 

Mike Wallace, the boy’s father, is one of our 
most prosperous business men, and his many 
friends sympathize with him and his wife in 
their bereavement. We have a law in this 
State which prohibits the sale of cigarettes to 
any one under 16 years of age; but we have 
some men among us who care very little for the 
law so long as there is a dime in sight. The 
man who had been selling Charley the cigar- 
ettes was arrested. and fined $10 for his offense, 
which I deem a light penalty for what is but 
little better than murder. Z. WELLS. 

Fort Smith, Ark., July 4. 





























For our light affliction, which ix but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding weight of glory.-L1. Cor. 4:17. 








Tus is a great year for honey due but not 
received. aS i hii 

SoME one is doing some very excellent edito- 
ial work in the Canadian Bee Journal, Some 
of it, at least, sounds like Jones the bee-man. 


THE editor of the Nebraska Bee-keeper says 
he has atfended one State and three county 
fairs this fall. and at none of them has he heard 
a guod word spoken for the Punic bees. 


THE old exploded sting-trowel theory — bees 
capping over honey with their stings as trow- 
els, and injecting bee-sting poison into the cells 

is now going, or, rather, trying to go, the 
rounds of the press again. 

As will be seen in another column. the British 
bee-keepers have definitely arranged for an ex- 
hibit of British honey at the World’s Fair. We 
may rest assured that our English cousins will 
make a fine exhibit. In theirown country they 
excel us in honey and bee shows. 

WE are getting reports now, that a solution of 
salt water fed to the bees in syrup, or sprayed 
direct on the combs, does not cure bad cases of 
bee-paralysis (nameless bee-disease). As the 
disease sometimes goes off itself, it may be ques- 
tioned whether it does any good, even in mild 
eases. How is it, friends? 

Wer have just received from the W. T. Fal- 
coner Co. samples of their new Falcon sections. 
In our judgment they are the nicest of any 
thing heretofore put upon the market by any 
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maker. Our new section-machinery will be 
done in a few weeks, at which time we hope to 
make a product fully their equal. To make 
any thing better would be impossible. 





WE regret to announce that the health of Mr. 
J. Huckle, business manager of the British Bee 
Journal, has been such that he has been obliged 
to give up his work. Our business relations 
with Mr. Huckle have been very pleasant, and 
we hope that a rest will restore him to health. 
The business hitherto done at King’s Langley 
will be transferred to 17 King William St., 
Strand, W. C., London, where all communica- 
tions for the B. B. J. should be addressed. 


THE October Review contains a couple of ex- 
cellent half-tones showing the exhibits of 
Hunt and Hutchinson, reference to which was 
made in our editorial on page 710, for Sept. 15. 
Both these exhibits were unique in their way, 
and we had intended to ‘‘do’em up” in half 
tones, but the daylight photos were too poor to 
be worked up satisfactorily. Bro. Hutchinson 
succeeded in giving some good pictures from 
nae photos which we judge were taken 
ater. 


WE regret to announce that the office of the 
Progressive Bee-keeper, of Unionville, Mo., was 
destroyed by fire last month. Bro. Quigley lost 
the back numbers of his journal, including 
books, papers, and other stock. Although there 
was no insurance, and the loss a severe one, the 
Progressive Bee-keeper will be issued just the 
same. the subscription-book having been saved. 
By the way, there are too many bee-keepers 
and supply-dealers who go without insurance. 
At the low rates usually secured, no one should 
think of going without protection. 


QUITE a number of our friends (well meaning, 
of course) take the liberty, without orders or 
first writing. of sending us queens that they 
have after uniting. Along with the queens 
comes a card asking us to credit on account 
what we can. It seems like a hard thing to do, 
but we are obliged to send the queens right 
back by the next mail, as we have no use for 
them. We, like all the rest in the North, are 
uniting, and. of course. have a surplus of queens 
on hand of our own raising. Our stocks, as we 
advertise, are bred from selected mothers. either 
in our own yards or in the yards of our regular 
queen-breeders in the South. It would not be 
fair nor right for us to accept queens from eve- 
rybody, and send them out to our customers. 
The stock might be just as good, but we have 
no assurance or guarantee of it. 





HARD ON PUNICS. 


WE extract the following from the Canadian 
Bee Journal for October 15: 

The Punics are the biggest fraud ever put on the 
bee-keeping world. T got onetwelve months ago to 
see if it would improve the yield of an out-apiary 1] 
am operating. She turned out fertile, and the fifty 
colonies in that vard are mostly pure Punics (those 
that are left, I mean), having killed and replaced a 
number. The Punics sting worse, and the sting is 
more painful. The queen is more difficult to find, 
and they prefer to fill the brood-chamber with honey 
rather than store above. I advertised them in the 
spring, and, judging from the letters I had, 1 could 
have sold hundreds, if I had not given my custom 
ers my opinion of them. 

Avery, La H. Fitz Hart 

Some of our friends will remember that we 
were severely scored because we told some hard 
things about the Punies. The above from the 
Canadian Bee Journal looks as if we told some 
straight facts. and thus saved some of the 
friends from investing early in the season jn 
some very undesirable bees, 











THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


I HAVE many times of late felt like expressing 
my gratitude and appreciation to the agricultu- 
ral journals of our land. I do not feel like say- 
ing that any one of them is the best agricultu- 
ral paper published. for it would be a good deal 
like comparing my friends and relatives. Some 
excel in one thing and some in another. I have 
often felt like saying, however, that there is 
something about the Country Gentleman that 
renders it specially valuable to me. I have oft- 
en wondered who it is that keeps such a steady, 
keen eye on every thing that goes into its col- 
umns; and I have finally concluded that it 
must be some old veteran in agriculture—some- 
body who knows what has been done, and what 
is likely to succeed and likely to fail—some one 
who is fully competent to put o1 the brakes 
when a lotof us are inclined to start off in er- 
ror. Another thing. there is a sort of dignified 
gentility about this periodical that makes one 
think itis rightly named. It costs a little more 
than some other papers; and, by the way, it 
usually costs something to move in the best so- 
ciety, and to have for your companions learned 
and intelligent men. Sometimes I have thought 
that this veteran who answers so well and so 
wisely almost any question that may be asked 
pertaining to agriculture, was a little conserva- 
tive; but itis a pretty good fault, after all; and 
Iam real glad that, among all our various pe- 
riodicals of this sort, we have at least one 
Country Gentleman. 


MATING CHOICE QUEENS TO CHOICE DRONES ON 
HANLON’S ISLAND. 


A sHORT time ago a firm in Canada advertised 
that their queens were mated to hand-picked 
drones on Hanlon’s Island. A resident of To- 
ronto (he has moved away now) wrote us short- 
ly after, that there were no bees on Hanlon’s 
Island. and that the mating of queens there 
was all a myth. We promptly wrote to the 
parties in question, for an explanation. ‘They 
assured us that it was a fact, and referred us to 
the names of several parties rn nd 
them Mr. John McArthur, 881 Yonge St., To- 
ronto, who bred the queens for them. 

It seems Mr. M. has had in mind the mating 
of choice queens to choice drones on this island 
for ten years or so back; but until 1889 it was so 
barren that bees could not be supported there 
except at an expense. At that time the city of 
Toronto spent over a hundred thousand dollars 
in beautifying and improving the island; and 
it is now stated that it blossoms like the rose, 
and will support a large apiary. Mr. McArthur 
took advantage of the situation and put upon 
the island some choice stocks, and has been ex- 
perimenting for three years back with the mat- 
ter of mating queens to drones of his own 
choosing. 

The island itself is twomiles from the city. by 
a bee-line. while the bees that have been used 
for experimental purposes were a mile and a 
half further, on the other side of the island— 
quite a safe distance for mating. Mr. M. pro- 
poses to raise queens there the coming season; 
and as itis a great pleasure-resort, ferry-boats 
go back and forth every thirty minutes, and 
hence orders for queens can receive prompt at- 
tention. This may seem like a little free ad- 
vertising; but when a bee-keeper has enter- 
prise enough to take advantage of a good thing 
we feel like encouraging him; for it would in- 
deed be very desirable, and a great boon to bee- 
keepers at large, if we could take drones, say 
from Mr. Doolittle, and choice queens from Mr. 
Manum’s honey strain. and have them crossed. 
In speaking of this we do not forget D. A. Jones’ 
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experiments in the same direction on some isl- 
ands in Georgian Bay. The islands being bar- 
ren of nectar-bearing blossoms, the enterprise 
was abandoned on account of the expense. 

The great trouble all along in queen-rearing 
has been the inability on the part of bee-keep- 
ers to perfectly isolate and so perpetuate certain 
desirable characteristics in certain bees: and it 
is only those who have easy access to an island 
who can do so with reasonable certainty of suc- 
cess. Say, Dr. Mason. what is the matter with 
your appropriating a small island off from To- 
edo, and running a rival establishment to the 
Canadian enterprise? You know you like to 
* give it to the Canucks.” 


CASTLES IN THE AIR; BLUNDERS OF A BEGIN- 
NER: OUT-APIARY IDEA CARRIED TO EX- 
TREMES, ETC. 

A CASE has recently come to our knowledge 
where a beginner bought an out-yard. with lit- 
tle or no previous experience with bees, contain- 
ing 100 colonies. As to whether they are paid 
for yet we can not say. With these he had high 
anticipations. and proposed to secure, the first 
year, fifteen thousand pounds of honey. The 
bees were hybrids; and in order to improve his 
stock and get more honey he ventured to Ital- 
ianize them at once—a doubtful venture, so far 
as the honey was concerned, and. so far as the 
bees were concerned, when they could least af- 
ford it. Without counting the cost of advertis- 
ing space, he ordered several insertions of a 
two-inch advertisement. Now. hybrid queens 
do not usually sell for more than 30 or 40 cents. 
He continued to advertise until he had paid out 
as many dollars as he could possibly get for his 
queens. His next step. so we are informed, was 
to divide his 100 colonies into yards of 20 stocks 
each, these yards being anywhere from four to 
eight miles apart. His locality was sufticient to 
have supported almost 100 alone, to say nothing 
of going to the expense of dividing them up 
into four or five apiaries, and traveling miles to 
et to them. besides carting stuff back and forth. 
id he secure his fifteen thousand pounds of 
honey? Not quite. As nearly as we can ascer- 
tain, he obtained less than one thousand pounds. 
The probabilities are, that his honey cost him a 
great deal more than he will get for it in the 
markets; and as to the hybrid queens sold. his 
net profit was nothing—yes. worse than nothing 

—and winter is staring him in the face. 

You may say a man is a fool to go into bee- 
keeping in such a mad sort of way. We fear 
there are some who do something nearly as bad. 
They are crazed over the out-apiary idea, big 
crops of honey. big prices. and go to moving 
their bees away from home when they had bet- 
ter keep them all in one yard, even though they 
do not do quite as well. One year’s experience 
is usually sufficient. to drive them out of the 
business entirely. Noone should think of es- 
tablishing out-apiaries until his home apiary 
has got at least beyond 75 colonies: and even 
with 200 he had better not have more than two 
or at least three out-yards: but a great deal de- 
pends upon the locality. Some places—in Cuba, 
for instance—will support 500, and others less 
than 50. 

Let us rehearse briefly the mistakes, some of 
which many make: In the first place, in the 
case mentioned. our beginner bought too heavi- 
ly; second, he requeened his apiary when they 
could the least afford it; third, he failed to con- 
sider that the price of his product was too low 
to warrant much expensein advertising; fourth, 
he ought to have kept his bees in his home 
yard instead of scattering them into out-yards. 
Lastly, his great castle in the air obscured so- 
ber, intelligent judgment. 
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= ES WHAT = 
eo~| ~~ 
, ae That quaint i—~ 5 
@~| oldexpression of “= 
> our forefathers = 
@~| issoapt. We think of ~— 
> it daily when we om a 
@~| back ten yearsand recall lh 
ye: how Victor Bicycles have outstripped all rivals. = 
oo What a pudding we have in the Victor [~® 
> ee Cushion and Pneumatic Tires, Victor Spring = 
@~| Fork, and the like. —~ > 
, a No wonder Victors lead ! = 
a Let us send you a catalog. ie 
eo~| OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., — 2 
ae. SPRINGFIELD BRANCH: 128 Worthington St. il 
, DAVIS, HUNT & CO., Agts., BB. HENDRICKSON, Local Agt., a 

, at Cleveland, Ohio. Medina, Ohio. 





IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just ‘roll’? in the honey, try Moore's 
Strain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. Reduced prices: Warrauted queens, s0c 
each; 3 for $2.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Those who have never dealt with me 
I refer to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, dur- 
ing + 12 years, 582 queens. Circulars free. 

OORE, Morgan. Pendleton, Co.. Ky. 
1Bttab Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 

Please mention this paper. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market. 
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‘BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. . 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Please mention this paper. 


Bee - Keepers’ « Supplies, 


We are prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 
plies orcunetiy und at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 
furnished, ind correspondence solicited. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 
Wi. MIcCUONE & CO., 
Sterling, Illinois. 


win responding to this advertisement me ention GLEANINGs. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY’S HOME 


will be at Beeville, Bee County, Tex., in 1593, ready 
with queens again. 9tfdb 


SAFE, DURABLE FENCE; OWLY $80 PER MILE. 
LAND - OWNERS 222% 20e-haif the cost 
S eld . erous barbs 
‘ Agents: and he ash 


The best local and traveling agents wanted every- 
where. Write at = for circulars and choice ter- 
ritory; address A. G. late Patentee, — og 
ys" sta 
ouls, 
Factory Catalogue need HG. 8. designs 4 
prices, sent free to any who want fancy iron and 
wire work or city, cemetery and farm fences, ete 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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Remember only a month remains before the early- | 


order discount drops from 5 to 4 per cent. Get your 
orders in early and secure the largest per cent off. 





Until further notice we will pay 5cts. each for 
GLEANINGS for May 1, 1890. Also for the Dec. 1 No., 
1886. Remember, don’t make a mistake in the num- 
ber or year. 

DAMAGED QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING. 

The 50-ct. class of these books mentioned in last 
number were all gone in a few days, and several 
orders had to be filled with the 85-ct. class. We still 
have a few of these left at 85 cts., postpaid, or 75 cts. 
with other goods. Have sold some of the Abbott 
lithograph labels, slightly damaged, at $1.00 per 
1000, and still have a good supply of these, as well 
as the perfect ones at $1.50. 





HONEY MARKET—COMB AND EXTRACTED, 


As we go to press, our car of comb honey has just 
reached us from Nevada. There are 1142 24-lb. cases 
in the car. From our notice of the honey two 
weeks ago we already have considerable of it en- 
gaged. The prices we made are low and compare 
favorably with the general market reports. They 
are: 

In lots of 1, 2, or 3 cases, 18c¢ per lb. 

In lots of 4 to 8 cases, 17 ye per lb. 

In full crates of 9 cases each, lic per Ib. 

5 full crates, or 45 cases, 16%c per lb. 

Since we have been receiving and shipping comb 
honey put up to ship by freight, several cases 
packed in a crate, with handles, we have not lost a 
yound by breakage, and we don’t remember to have 
vad any damage reported from customers to whom 
we have puipped. while we used to be bothered a 
good deal by breakage. We mention this that none 
may be deterred from ordering because of fear of 
breakage in shipping. Single cases by express are 
very often broken; but craces of several cases by 
freight, rarely if ever. 

We have had very little response to our request in 
last issue for offers of extracted honey, and what 


choice extracted honey, and it is commanding a 
good price. Many of the samples submitted are 
rather inferior in quality. We have secured some 
of as fine honey as we ever saw. 
northeast corver of New York State. We are obliged 
to ask for it 10 ets. a ib., in 60-lb. cans, two cans ina 
case. It isso nice that, with the present condition 
of the market, it is well worth the price. It is 
light-colored, very heavy in body, of a fine flavor, 
and almost pure clover. If ordered at once, we can 
supply a limited quantity of it f.o. b. at Massena 
Springs, N. Y., at 9% cts. per Ib. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN EXTRACTORS. 

While we have made great improvements in hives, 

the old original Novice honey-extractor, us well as 


the Cowan, has received its share of attention. No 
changes or im- 
provements have 


been made except 
those that have 
been suggested by 
practical extract- 
ed-honey men and 
practical mechan 
1 There seems 
to be a geseral 
preference for a 
bevel gear, with 
crank at the side 
of the can. Be 
sides that, it seems 


ics, 





to be necessary, 
on account of 
breakages, to 
make the arm 
reach clear across 
the can. All our 


extractors for 1893 
will be made with 
the new 
Parts of 
gearing 





EXTRACTOR. 
kept in stock, to make repairs for extractors already 


NEW NOVICE be 


Besides the gearing, we have made sub 


in 


use. 


| pense of an extra bottom for the winter-case. 


It comes from the | 





Nov. 1. 


stantial improvements in the way of honey-gates, 
and in the bottom of the can itself, all of which will 
be thoroughly appreciated by the practical bee- 
keeper. Although great improvements have been 
made, the prices will remain the same. See our 
catalogue. 

OUR NEW OUTSIDE WINTER-CASE. 

The reports of this year and our own experiments 
last winter justified us in the belief that a sealed 
cover for outdoor wintering, with packing material 
above and around the brood-nest, was the correct 
method. In accordance with this idea we modified 
our winter-case for Dovetailed hive by giving it a 
telescope'cover (see cut). This permits of using the 
































OUR NEW WINTER-CASE, 


old cover on the hive,without disturbing the sealing 
and at the same time affords better access for pour- 
ing your packing material around and on‘top of 
the hive. The bottom inside edge of the case is 
stopped up with padded sticks as before, so that the 
space between the hive and the case is closed up. 
We do not think it necessary to go to the extra ex- 
It is 
not the bottom that is to be kept warm, but the top, 
and that should be sealed and protected. Our ex- 


. - . tensive experiments last seas yrove thi 
we have received show that there is a scarcity of | e experiments last season prove this. 


PRICES FOR &-FRAME DOVETAILED HIVE. 

New dovetailed winter case, including cover and 
yadded sticks, 5c each: 10 for $4 50: or 100 for $40.00. 
Vinter case. nailed and painted, 7c each; 10 for 
$6.50. For those who want wirter-cases for their 
Simplicity 10-frame Dovetailed hives, the price will 
be We each more than above prices. 


DODECAHEDRON 


PAPER-WEIGHTS. 





wo years ago we made a special iinportation from 
Germany of lowof the beautiful ghiss paper-weights 
of which the above isa very poor representation. 
Nothing would be more appropriate for a bee-keep- 
er. us it illustrates the mathematics of the honey- 
cell to perfection. It is such a beauty that any- 
body will be pleased and delighted with it No 
matter which way you turn it, you will be charmed 
by new beauties. The above cut gives the actual 
size. When we found itin Chicago it was retailing 
at 50 cents: but buying 1000 of them we got them at 


a figure that cnables us to sell them at 2U vents 
each, or 6 for #lin, one dozen for $186.) By mail, 3 
cts. extra ou one; cts. extra on 6, or 20 cts. extra 
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Leterme prea ae me 
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ver dozen for postage, and packing to prevent in- 
yory. We will send one free postpaid for a new 
subscription to GLEANINGS with $1.00; or for a new 
subscription, with your own renewal, with $2.00, 
and 5 cts. for postage, we will send two: or. if you 
prefer, we will send one and a copy of any of the 
following books, you paying postage (5 cts.): Merry- 
banks and His Neighbor; Stepping Heavenward; 
Christian's Secret of a Happy Life, paper; Robinson 


Crusoe, paper; or any of the following, and we will | 


pay postage; Revised New Testament; Ten-cent 
Jictionary; Child's One-syllable Primer. 











KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


* HIGH-PRESSURE’ GARDENING, AND NO MISTAKE, 








The following is put in this department because it 
came too late to go anywhere else: 

Friend Root :—I notice in last GLEANINGS that you 
speak of the new celery culture. 
tried it, not on a large scale, but sufficiently so to 
warrant us (that is, me and family) in making a spe- 
cial effort the coming season in that direction, that 
our finances may be increased somewhat. We think 
we can get ten or twelve dollars per rod out of it 
very easily, with just a single crop, while two crops 
can be grown. Yes, it requires plenty of manure 
and water. The manure can be put on, but how to 
witer these beds is the question. We think we can 
water on a small scale quite satisfactorily; but on a 
large area it is what will “‘wet’’ gardeners. No 
doubt some way will be devised as we progress in 
new culture of garden products. Some plan shows 
itself when it is needed. 

THE NEW ONION CULTURE. 

This suits us pretty well after trying it two sea- 
sons. J will enlarge a little on it as we learn. We 
have grown onions weighing a pound and even a 
pound and a quarter, and have done it quite easily 
too. We are just finding out that it is not the great 
amount of land plowed or seed sown that gives good 
returns. It is that which is well taken care of that 
fills the market-wagon and brings in the cash. Can 
any one tell why it takes a man a lifetime to learn 
a few simple things? C. H. WELCH. 

Krumroy, Summit Co., O., Oct. 24. 


SELLING GARDEN PRODUCTS FOR GOOD PRICES. 


Mr. A. I. Root:—Some of the readers seem to have 
become excited about the exorbitant prices that 
you have charged for onions; and as it involves 
principles of morals and finance it seems to us 
worth discussing. But we don’t think the true so- 
lution of the matter has been reached. A person 
who possesses advantages not attainable by others 
is in the position of a monopolist, and should not 
push his advantages to such an extent as to be op- 
yvressive to those who have beeu less fortunate. F. 
1. Finch seems to have been in such a position on 
that Dakota farm, and he aveted in a very honorable 
manner; but “circumstances alter cases.” f 
understand it, A. I. Root had no such monopoly of 
location or soil, but merely did what any other per- 
son could have done. But they all chose to do 
something else, or to do nothing, even at the risk of 
not getting any onions at any price. In that case 
they can not complain at being charged all the 
onions were worth. If everybody had neglected to 
plant onions they could not have been obtained at 
any price. The advantages, therefore, that A. I. 
Root obtained were the result of industry; and to 
refuse to take the highest price they would bring 
would be to deprive labor of its just reward. It is 
all well enough fora person who chooses, to raise 
things and partly give them away; but it is a detri- 
ment to those who may wish to engage in the same 
business for a living. Besides this, giving labor to 
others may encourage idleness. If anybody wants 
to give away any thing, let him give to the poor and 
the unfortunate who can not help themscives, and 
not to those who can. HORACE COCHRAN. 

McLean, O., Oct. 12. 





A KIND WORD INDEED. 
Brother Root: Although we are strangers in flesh, 
yet I feel that we are united spiritually. I got ac- 
quainted with you through GLEANINGS. My father 


took it when I was a girl, and has continued to take 
it for years. I enjoyed reading Our Homes, and 
received much information and benefit from them. 
One piece that particularly taught me an important 
lesson was one that had a sentence in which I read 
something like this: **Girls should not say or do 
any thing that they would not like their mother to 
know, or boys their father.’’ That sentence so im- 
pressed my mind I was led to practice it, and, I can 
say, with grand success too. In keeping company 
I never forgot this; and while this was such a good 
rule for me, I think it worth commending to others. 
I would that all young folks would try this rule 

make a confidant of their mother; tell all of their 


| affairs to her, and ask her advice as I did. Well, I 
| am married now, and have two nice children. I 


made a visit tomy parents this spring; and while 


| at home I again had the pleasure of enjoying a very 
| refreshing piece from GLEANINGS. The text was, 


“If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally. and upbraideth 


| not; and it shall be given him.’ This piece was 
| liked by several. Pa said that he had read it several 


Well, we have | 


times. I brought the book home with me; and 
Sunday evening, when we were enjoying the pres- 
ence of a few friends and relatives, that piece was 


| read and very much appreciated. So, Bro. Root, I 


extend many thanks to you for those articles and 
others. | would say, go on in the work that God has 
called you to do. It can’t be told just all the good 
that you have done. ‘*Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
The Lord reward you according as you have been 
faithful, and abundantly bless you. 
Carrollton, Il., June 30, MATTIE B. MEEK. 








THE DOVE-TALED HIVE. 





A HOOSIER POEM. 





You may talk about the progress made 
in movable-frame hives; 

Of menny things accomplished we have 
worked at all our lives; 

Frum the log-gum in the orcherd 
to the chaff hive on the lawn, 

Of the patent fancy fixtures that wuz 
failures, dead and gone; 

Of the freaks and foolish noshens 
never hearn tell of afore, 

And the menny new departures 
in the apperculture lore; 

But thare’s one thing, I'm a-thinkin’, 
that’s ferever bound to be 

That's the dove-taled hive, my reeders, 
and hit’s good anuff fer me ! 


Sum prefurs to use the Langstruth, 
sum the Adare and Queenbee; 

Sum hit is that hev the Headon; 
others, Rute’s Simplexity; 

And thare’s others that’s a-gittin’ 
little ** crosswize”’ frum the rest, 

In a different * frame” set up a klaim 
fer holdin’ of the best; 

Menny fellers take the Long Ideer, 
and run hit all alone; 

Sum ain't sattersfied with enny 
‘cept a patent of their own ! 

And I've hearn tell of sum fossils 
holed up in a holler tree 

But the dove-taled hive, my reeders ! 
Hit is good anuff fer me ! 


Oh the dove-taled hive’s so handy, 
hit’s so cheep and easy made 
That hit lays the hull gee-possy 
of the others in the shade ! 
And I know thare ain’t no pictur 
that’s so pleasin’ to the eye, 
Than to see hit chucked clean full of 
honey, filled up three storie high; 
And the yaller,. hummin’ ’Talyens, 
with their bodies podded out, 
With the necktar frum the clover, 
jest a-buzzin’ all about— 
Geemses rivers, but the likens 
is a purty sight to see ! 
Fer the dove-taled hive, my reeders, 
hit is good anuff fer me ! 


Alexandria, Ind. EVAN ELLERY EDWARDs. 





5 Per Gent Discount 
On All Goods 


Listed from pages 10 to 30 of our price list, which are ordered between now and Dec. Ist. for 
next season’s use. This does not apply to goods on other pages, except those mentioned. 


Ai special reduction of 20 cents on each two-story chaff hive, ordered 





for a limited time. The quantity and early-order discounts to apply also. Special prices quoted 
on sections in lots of 2000 and upward. Name the quantity and size when you write. We guar- 
antee as gocd a quality for the price as you can obtain anywhere. Dealers should not fail to 


write us before making contracts for another season’s supply. We offer special inducements. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





DOVETAILED HIVEs, SIMPLICITY Hives, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 
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Bushel Boxes. 


We make and sel] them DIRT CHEAP. because they are made of 
the refuse pieces from section blocks—pieces that are good and 
sound, but are slightly discolored. PRICE, CRATE OF 15 (13 IN THE 

FLAT AND 2 NAILED UP), $1.50; 10 CRATES OF 15 EACH, 5 PER CENT OFF. These 
Bushel Boxes save time in loading and unloading. and bin room in the cellar. Send 
for pamphlet on ‘HANDLING FARM PRODUCE,” free. 


Root, Medina, Ohio. 
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~ ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Lagtern Branch 








where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale.and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tabanan akan ae 
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A Grand Success. 


IRE. 


New Cowan Reversible 


Honey-Extractor. 


May be Reversed without Stopping the Machine. 


Strong. well made in every respect, 
The 
The 


and the crank outside 


ient size. 
Novice. 


Wis.. 


honey, 


it is the 
durability, 


and I shall replace all of 


light. and of conven- 
larger than that of the 
and covered by an iron shield, 
the ean. Frank McNay. of Mauston, 


can is but little 
gear is beveled, 


a bee-keeper who produces tons and tons of extracted 
says of it: 

After carefully examining 
have failed to find a weak part, 
best 


and trying the Cowan extractor, I 
and [do not hesitate to say that 
bothin reward to convenience and 
my five machines with the 


extractor made, 


Cowan as soon as possible. 


It is 


Dr: 


Pric 


in dorsed 
tracted. honey producer in Californias by 
’. Miller. Dr. A. B. 


all Complete, Japanned and Lettered, for L. Frame, $10. 


also by J. F. McIntyre, an extensive 
W. Z. 


and others 


eX- 
Hutchinson, 
Mason, 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 





STRAWBERRY + CULTURE. 


BOOK # FOR # BEGINNERS. 


BY Tt. By TERRY. 


This is Terry’s latest and and has re 
Who that 
alittle garden-patch? 
that 


with 


best work, 


ceived some very high words of praise. 


Keeps bees does not also hay 
If vou would 
of all fruit, 


you cath 


learn to ruise in it most luscious 


the strawberry, the best results, 
Even if 
the better 


Fully 


not be without this litthe book 
you don't 
for 


illustrated; 


grow strawberries you will be 
Page 


144 pages. 


reading it. s one-half size of this. 
Price 35¢; by mail, 40¢. 


PAINT FOR 
BEE-HIVES. 


After much experimentation, and a 
careful study into the 
we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee . to be free from adulterants, 
such as whiting, baryvtes. lime. and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of strictly 
pure lead, strictly pure,zine, and genuine French 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oi]. It is generally recognized that there 
gment more permanent than French 
nd this. combined with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
sultant tint isa pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
35c; quart. 60c; half-gallon, $1.00; gallon, $1.75. 
Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
hives two coats. 


A. I. ROOT 


paint question, 


is ho p 


; 
! 
ocher: a 


ao 
, Medina, \w/ » 


ensniilbakaheiaetema. Y 
as you want it, 


A NEW BOOK ON 
Tomato Culture, 


Plant Growing, 
AND 


High Pressure 
Gardening in 
General. 

35¢; By Slail, 4oc. 


Price 


To get your toma 
ing under 
‘ll aware, 
»>under 
other veg 


toes started, more or less garden- 
glass must be done, as you are probably 
Well, when vou can manage the toma- 
giass, you are ready to manage almost any 
etable crop: therefore we regard the to 
mato book as one of the most valuable if not the 
most valuable of any work on raising plants and 
egvetubles that require protection from the frost: 
and whether the protection is to be in the fall of the 
year, or the middle of the winter, orin the spring 
months, you will tind the tom: book full of the 
latest and modern appli for giving pro 
tection at the simallest: Expense Of course, a part 
of it has already appeared in GLEANINGS; but prob 
ably siderably more than half will be found new 


to our renders 
ROOT, Medina, O. 


ilo 


niost tnces 


TYLER 


FLOUR RECEPTACLE. 


ne of these very 
useful chold rhicles on hand, 
chwee ish at $2.50 each 
for the size holding 501bs, of flour, 
or $2.60 for the 25-[h. size. A crate 
d0-lb. size tor $22.00. 
We use these receptueles im our 
homes, and tind them very handy 
The cut shows how they are used, 
We hang them on the pantry wall, 
right over one end ot the shelf, 
ony st high enough to allow a pan to 
> placed under to catch the flour 
ou thus get the flour 
already sifted, und without getting 
sleeve, as is often the case when you dip 
au barrel or bin. 


A.1.ROOT, Medina, O. 
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UNTIL DECEMBER IST, 1892, 


EXCEPTING ON SHIPPING-CASES. 





Send for FALL CIRCULAR deseribing our COMPLETE 
cueaP. OUTSIDE WINTER CASE, ©o0>. 
(FOR ALL HIVES. 


The W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


is52--1892. LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 


PRICE BY MAIL, S!.40; BY EXPRESS OR FRE!ICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, inc luding reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be insti ay found. This book is the most com 
plete treatise on bee-keeping vet published. FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


7 DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION, 2:2 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 


Large illustrated catalogue of all supplies and copy of The American Bee-Keeper free. Address 








Acknowledged the “* Standard ”’ by our Leading Competitors. 


Itis kept for sal le by Messrs T G. Newman & Son Heights, O.; Jas a. Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.3 
Chicago, [l.: C. F Muth, Cineannati, O.: Jus. Hed- L. Hanssen, Daven’ a.% Theilman, The iliman- 


don, Dowagizc, Mic! h:OG re lier, Fairbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.; G. K. Hu Saul Fort Wayne, ‘Ind.; 
G. L. Tinker, N hiludeiphia, O.; E Kretehmer, Strickler, Solomouw City, Kan.; E. C. * uiestield, 
{ Jos. Berlin, Wis.; Walter S. Pouder, “eee he Ind.; 


Red Quk, ! . mull, DuyO G Mick, Bstt.$ 
Nysewander, "Des gi oy Ia.3 Cc. H. Green, Wiuu Martin & Co., 1141 bth St. ee nver, Col.; I. D. Le “wis 
kesha. Wis.: G B. Lewis & Co., W: itertown, Wis.; J & Son, Hiawaths, K ; F.C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 


H.M es 6 Bar ay St., N. Y.; Oli ver Foster, rer Mrs. J. N. He iter, Column ry Neb.; Buc keye Bee 
Veer Hl Bpen bare 1] T Db Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, "st. creas Mo.; J. M. Jenkins, Tg Ia.: G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.: John Rey, East 
Ala.; KE. Kk. dvoid & Coe ee Ont... Sicinaw, Mich, D.®. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith New London, Wis.; J. Stauffer & Wa-hington..!. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nuppunee, “ . Beriia Fruit box Co.. Berli rion Co... low Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch eq: . ple. Alldeaulerswho lave tried jit have increased 

ties loevery yeur 


SATAPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TI ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. We supply A. I. Root 


andothers. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. DISCOUNTS ON ALL GOODS UNTIL SPRING. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ili. 


Please nanan this paper. 











